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The present is the initial number of a series of vol- 
umeSy which it is proposed to publish under the general 
title of " The Lover s Library^ The stories will be 
selected with the utmost care, and the aim will be to 
present the very best love-stories which have ever been 
written, either in our own or in any other language. 

It may be assumed that every body almost, at some 
period of life, has delighted in reading love-stories. 
How few of these readers can to-day lay their hands 
upon any of the stories that once interested them! 
Ask the first twenty friends you meet, to give you a 
list of the most interesting love-stories they can remem- 
ber, and the chances are, that you will not obtain, from 
the whole of them, a list of a dozen, for the sim- 
ple reason that they do not know where to find them. 

The purpose, ift publishing this series of books, then, 
is to bring together, in a convenient, easily-accessible 
and inexpensive form — for the benefit, especially, of 
the younger generation — these very stories which most 
adults have read, or ought to have read, and may like 
to read again. 
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PREFATOEY. 

When I began, with la Mare au Diable, a series of rural 
romances, wliich I proposed to group together under the 
title of Veillees du Chanvreur, I had no determined plan, 
and no intention to revolutionize literature. No one works 
a revolution by himself alone ; maplnnd accomplishes it, 
eisrpeciaUy in art, without well knowing how, because every- 
body contributes to it. But this does not apply to the ro- 
mance of rustic life ; it has existed for all time and under 
all forms ; sometimes pompous, sometimes affected, some- 
times artless. I have said it before, but I must repeat it 
here, that the dream of a rural life has been at all times 
the ideal of those who Hve in cities and at courts. I have 
done nothing new in ministering to the indination to re- 
call civilized man to the charms of the primitive life. I 
have sought neither to make a new language nor to in- 
vent a new style. I have been accused of it in marry feuil- 
letons / but I know better than any one else what object I 
have in view, and I am always astonished that the critic 
(should look for it so long, when the idea the most simple, 
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6 PREFATORY. . 

the circmnstance the most common, are the only inspira- 
tions to which the productions of art owe their being. 

As for la Mare au JDiatie, in particular, the fact is, as I have 
stated in the Introduction ; an engraving of Holbein which 
had struck me, and a scene of real life which I had under 
my eyes at the same moment (which was at the time of 
seed- sowing), are' all the circumstances that have induced 
me to write this story, which I have located in the midst 
of the humble Icuad^capes that are spread out before mo 
eyery day. If any one had asked me what I intended to 
do, I should haye replied, that I intended to write a yery 
touching and yery simple story, and that I haye not suc- 
ceeded according to my own wishes. I can both see and 
fed the beautiful in the simple; but to see it is one thing, 
and to be able to paint it, another. All that the artist 
can hope for at the best, is to interest those who haye eyes 
to see it for themselyes. Behold, then, a picture of sim- 
pliciiy ! Behold the sky and the fields, the trees and the 
peasantsi, especially what there is in them of the good and 
of the true ; you will see a little of all this in my book ; 

but you win see a great deal more of it in nature. 
\ 

NoHANT, April 12, 1851. . GEORGE SAND. 
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A la suear de ton %'isaigc, • - — *.^^ — .-^ ' " 

Tu gagnerois ta pauvre vie, 
Apr^B long traTail et nsaige, 

Voicy la mort qui te convie. 

The above quatrain placed under one of Holbein's 
compositions implies, in its simplicity, a profound sad- 
ness. Tbe engraving represents a laborer guiding his 
plough in the field. A vast plain is seen stretching 
out far into the distance, on which are some poor cab- 
ins. The sun is just siting behind the hills. It is the 
end of a weary day's work. The workman is old, 
squatty, and covered with rags. The harness of the 
four horses he is driving is scanty and much dilapidat- 
ed ; the ploughshare works its way through a^rugged 
and unfruitful soil. One person alone is cheerful and 
lively in this scene of siieva* et usaige. It is a fantas- 
tically dressed individual — ^a skeleton armed with a 
whip, who runs in the furrow by the side of the fright- 
ened horses and whips them ; who is, in short, the ser- 
vant and plough-boy of the old laborer. This is Death, 
that spectre which Holbein has introduced allegorically 
into a series of philosophical and religious subjects, at 
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8 INTRODUCTORY. 

once lugubrious and laughable, under the title of Iwr 
ages of Death. In this collection, or rather in this vast 
composition, in which Death plays his part on eyery 
page, this is the principal and dominating thought. 
Holbein summons up sovereigns, pontifls, lovers, gam- 
blers, drunkards, nuns, courtesans, brigands, mendi- 
cants, warriors, monks, jews, travelers, and all the world 
of his day and of (M^rs ; and among them all, the spec- 
tre of Death jests, menaces and triumphs. In a single 
picture only is he absent. It is that of the poor Laza- 
rus, lying upon a dung-heap at the door of a rich man, 
declaring that he fears it not ; without doubt, because 
he has nothing to lose and because his life is an antici- 
pated death. 

Is this stoical thought of the half-pagan Christianity 
of the Eestoration very consoling ? Do religious souls 
find any advantage in it ? The ambitious, the knave, 
the tyrant, the debauchee ; all the superb sinners who 
abuse life, and whom death holds by a hair, will be 
punished without doubt ; but the bKnd, the mendicant, 
the foolisli, the poor peasant, shall they be compensated 
for their long-suffering because death is not a misfor- 
tune for them ? No ; an implacable sadness, a fright- 
ful fatality weighs upon the work of the artist. This 
seems like a malediction hurled against the condition 
of humanity. 

It is precisely this, the sorrowful satire, the true pic- 
ture of society, which Holbein had before his eyes. 
Crime and misfortune, these made their impressions upon 
hfm ; but for us, artists of another century, what shall 
we paint ? Shall we seek in the thought of death, the re- 
ward of present humanity ? Shall we invoke it as the 
punishment of injustice and the reward of sufferhig ? 
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r No, we have nothing more to do with death ; our 
4work is with life. We believe no longer either in the 
laDConseiousness of the tomb, or in the salvation brought 
iby a forced, self-denial ; we desire that life should be 
good because we desire it should be fruitful. It is 
necessary that Lazarus should quit his dung-heap in 
order that the poor should no longer rejoice in the 
death of the rich. It is necessary that all should be 
happy in order that the happiness of some few should 
not be criminal and cursed of God. It is necessary 
that the laborer, in sowing his grain, should know that 
labor is the work of life, and not that he should rejoice 
that death marches by his side. It is necessary, finally, 
that death should no longer be either the chastisement 
of prosperity, or the consolation of distress. God does 
not intend it either as a punishment or as a reward of 
life ; because He has blessed life, and the tomb should 
not bo a refuge to which it may be permitted to send 
those whom they do n't wish to make happy. 

Certain artists of our time, throwing a serious regard 
over the scenes with which they are surrounded, devote 
themselves to painting grief, the abjection of misery, and 
the dung-rbeap of Lazarus. This may be the domain 
of art and ;of philosophy ; but in painting misery so 
ugly, so degrading, sometimes so vicious and so crim- 
inal, their end is attained ; bat is the effect of it what 
they desire ? We should not dare to say so. It might 
be said, that in showing this deep abyss under the fra- 
gile soil of opulence, they frighten the wicked rich man, 
as in the time of the Dance of Death they showed 
him the gaping grave, and Death ready to embrace him 
in his unclean arms. To-day they show him the bur- 
glar breaking through his door, and the assassin watching 
I* 



10 INTRODUCTORY, 

his sleep. We confess that we do not well understand 
how they reconcile it with the humanity which they 
despise, how they render it sensible to the griefe of the 
poor, which they fear, in thus showing him this poor 
wretch under the form of thje escaped galley-slave and 
of the rambler of the night. The frightful image of 
•Death grinding his teeth and playing upon the violin in 
the pictures of Holbein and of his predecessors, has not, 
under this aspect^ found the means of converting the 
perverse, nor of consoling his victims. Has our litera- 
ture not proceeded a little in the same direction as these 
artists of the middle ages and of the Eestoration ? 

Holbein's drinkers fill their cups with a kind of fury, 
in order to put away the idea of Death, who, invisibly 
to them, serves them as cup-bearer. The wicked rich 
of to-day demand fortifications and laws to put away 
the idea of d^ jacquerie^ which art shows them working 
in the shadow, in detaU, waiting for the moment to 
dissolve the social condition. The church of the mid- 
dle ages responded to the terrors of the puissant of the 
earth by the sale of indulgences. The governments of 
to-day calm the inquietude of the rich, in making them 
pay liberally for gen% Wa/rmes^ jailors, bayonets and 
prisons. 

Albert Durer, Michael Angelo, Holbein, Callot and 
Goya have elaborated the grandest satires out of the 
misfortunes of their century and of their respective 
countries. These are immortal works, historic pages 
of an incontestable value; we have no disposition to 
deny to the artists the right to probe the wounds of 
society and to place them naked before our eyes, but is 
there not something else to do, now that the picture 
frightens and menaces us? In this literature of the 
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mysteries of iniquity, which talent and imagination 
have given to the world, we like better the dramatic 
effect of pleasant and agreeable figures than that of the 
viUanous. The former is capable of pointing us to the 
good ; the other makes us afraid ; and fear does not 
cure egotism, it only augments it. 

We believe that the mission of art is a mission of 
sentiment and love, that the romance of to-day ought 
to replace the parable and apologue of the simple times, 
and that the artist has a task larger, and more poetic, 
than that of proposing some measures of prudence and of 
conciliation in order to weaken the fears which his pic- 
tures inspire. His aim should be, to make the objects 
of his solicitude love each other, and if nece38aiy,€ will 
not reproach him if he embellishes a little. Art is not 
a study of positive reality ; it is a pursuit of the verit- 
able ideal. 

The Vicar of Wakefield was a book more useful and 
more healthy than the Paysan Perverti and the Liai- 
sons dangereuses. 

Header, pardon me these reflections and accept them 
as a sort of preface ; there will be no more of it in the 
little story I am about to relate; which will be so 
shoii; and so simple, that I had need to excuse myself 
in advance, by telling you what I think of these terrible 
histories. It is apropos of a laborer, that I find myself 
drawn away into this digression. It is the story of a 
laborer, precisely, that I had the intention to tell you. 
It is such stories as this, that I would tell you as long as 
I can write. 
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I HAVB for a long time regarded with a profound 
melancholy, the laborer of Holbein, and I walk thix)ugh 
the fields dreaming of country life and of the destiny 
of the cultivator. Without doubt it is lugubrious for 
one t(P consume his strength and his days, ripping up 
the bosom of this jealous earth, drawing forth the 
treasures of her fecundity, when a morsel of the black- 
est and coarsest bread is, at the close of the day, the 
only recompense and the only profit derived from such 
a hard labor. These riches which cover the soil ; these 
harvests, these fruits, these proud beasts who fatten on 
the long grass, are the property of some few, and the 
instruments of the fatigue and slavery of the great 
mass of the people. The gentlemen of leisure, in gen- 
eral, care nothing for the fields, nor the meadows, nor 
the superb animals, in which they only see objects 
which may be converted, some day, into gold for their 
use. The gentleman of leisure comes to the country in 
the summer season for a little fresh air, and for purposes 
of health, and speedily returns to the city, to waste 
there, not only his recently restored health, but the re- 
venue also from his farm, which owes its existence to 
the labor and toil of his vassals. On his side, the la- 
borer is too much depressed, too unhappy, and too fear- 
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LA.BOR. 13 

ful of tbe future, to enjoy the beauty of the country 
and the charms of rustic life. For him the golden 
fields, the beautiful meadows, the superb animals rep- 
resent bags of gold, of which only a feeble part, entire- 
ly insufficient for his personal needs, will ever come to 
him, and which, nevertheless, it is necessary for him to 
fill anew each year — these cursed bags — ^in order to satis- 
fy the master and to pay for his own right to live parsi- 
moniously and miserably on his domain. 

However, nature is eternally young, beautiful and 
generous. She throws poetry and beauty over all beings, 
over aJl plants, and leaves them to develop as they 
{dease^ She possesses the secret of happiness, and no- 
thing can rob her of it. The happiest of men would 
be he, who knows the science of his own labor and 
works with his hands, who draws his well-being and 
liberty from the exercise of his intelligent strength ; who 
by using his heart and his brain, is enabled to compre- 
hend his own work and to love that of his God. The 
artist has his enjoyments of this sort, in the contemplar 
tion and the reproduction of the beauties of nature; 
but in beholding the suffiering of the men who people 
this paradise of earth, the artist, with a right human 
heart is troubled in the midst of his enjoyment. Hap- 
piness wonld be where the mind, the heart and the 
hands work in concert, under the eyes of Providence, 
and a holy harmony would exist between the munifi- 
cence of God and the ravishments of the human soul. 
Thus, then, in the place of the piteous and frightful 
spectre of Death, marching in his furrow, whip in hand, 
the painter of allegories might be able to place a radi- 
ant angel by his side, sowing with full hands the bless- 
ed grain on the smoking furrow. 
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The dream of a benign, free, poetical existence, la- 
borious and simple, for the workman of the field, is not 
so difficult to conceive of, that one must banish the 
thought among the chimeras. The sad and sweet words 
of Virgil : " Oh, happy man of the fields, if he realiz- 
es his good fortune ! " is a regret ; but Kke all regrets it 
is also a prediction. A day wiU come when the labor- 
er may be an artist, if not to express, (which will 
import little enough then,) at least to feel, the beautifuL 
May we not believe that this mysterious intuition of 
poetry is already in him an aflFair of instinct and of 
vague reverie ? With those whom a little competency 
protects from to-day, and with those in whom the excess 
of misfortune does not stifle all moral and intellectual 
development, unmingled happiness, felt and appreciat- 
ed, is an elementary condition ; and, besides, if from 
the breast of suflfering and of labor, the voice of the 
poet is already raised, why is it said, that the labor of 
the hands is exclusive of the functions of the mind ? 
Without doubt this exclusion is the general result of an 
excessive labor and of a profound misery; but let it 
not be said, that when man labors moderately and use- 
fully, there will no longer be only bad workmen and 
bad poets. He who finds his highest enjoyments in the 
sentiment of poesy is a true poet, although he may 
never have made a rhyme in his Ufe. 

My thoughts have taken this course, and I have not 
perceived that this confidence in the educatibility of 
man w^ strengthened in me by exterior infiuences. I 
was walking on the border of a field which the farmers 
were preparing for the sowing of the grain. The arena 
was as large as the picture of Holbein, The landscape 
was vast also, and embraced wide strips of verdure, a 
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little variegated Tvith autumnal tints ; the soil was rich 
and fruitful, and the rec^t rains had left in some of tlio 
furrows, Jittle rivulets whicli, illuminated by the rays of 
a strong sun-light, looked like fine threads of silver. 

The day was clear and warm, and the earth, freshly 
laid open by the plough, exhaled a light vapor. In this 
field, an old man, whose large frame and severe figure 
might remind one of those of Holbein, but whose 
clothes were so good as to render the similarity no 
longer striking, was engaged in ploughing with a plough 
of antique form, drawn by a pair of oxen, of a pale 
yellow color, veritable patriarchs of the field, of great 
height, a little thin, with long and crooked horns. These 
old cattle, their long habit of being yoked together, 
had rendered irotherSj as they are called in our fields ; 
and it is a singular fact, that in case of the death 
of one, the other will refuse to work with a new com- 
panion, and ultimately die of chagrin. People unac- 
quainted with the country, regard these stories of the 
friendship of the oxen. for each other, as fables. They 
should once see, as I did, in a barn-yard, a poor thin ox 
lying on his side, lashing his emaciated fianks with his 
tail, bellowing with dismay and disdain over the food 
presented to him, his eyes turned towards the gate and 
scraping with his feet the vacant place by his side ; 
smelling the yokes and the chains that his companion 
had carried, and lowing without cessation in the most 
deplorable manner. The farmer will tell you ; " It is a 
yoke of oxen spoiled ; his brother is dead, and tliis one 
will not work any longer. Now, we want to fatten 
this one to kill him, but he will not eat, and wUl soon 
die of hunger." 

The old laborer worked slowlv. and in silence. His 
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oxen were of similar mind ; bnt thanks to a qniet per- 
severance in their work, without distraction, he accom- 
plished as much as his son, who, at a little distance, was 
ploughing with a team of four oxen, less robust, on a 
piece of land more rugged and stony. 

But what now attracted my attention was really a 
beautiful sight ; a noble subject for a picture. At the 
other end of this field, a good-looking young man was 
driving a magnificent team ; four pairs of young ani- 
mals, of a color somewhat sombre, a mixture of black 
and fawn color, with short and curly heads, which re- 
sembled those of a wild-bull ; their large ferocious eyes ; 
their brusque motions, working in a nervous and jerk- 
ing way,*irritated still more by the yoke and the goad, 
which they obeyed only by trembling with rage at the 
newly imposed domination. These were young oxen 
newly yoked together. The man who drove them was 
ploughing a field, till now abandoned to pasturage and 
filled with venerable stumps', proper work for an 
athlete, for which his energy, his youth and his eight 
almost untamed animals hardly suflSced. A child of six or 
seven years, beautiful as an angel, his shoulders cover- 
ed, over his blouse, by a lamb-skin, which made him 
resemble a little John the Baptist of the painters of 
the Restoration, walked in the furrow by the side 
of the plough, and pricked the sides of the cattle 'with 
a long li^ht stick, armed with a steel point. The proud 
animaU trembled under the hand of the child, and 
made their harness groan again with the violent shocks 
the plough sustained. When a root arrested the 
ploughshare, the laborer would cry out with a loud 
voice, calling each beast by his name, bnt rather to 
calm than to ejfcifce Uina ; because the oxen, irritated by 
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this stout resistance, would jump liere and there, plough- 
ing, the gi'ound with their cloven feet, and carrying the 
plough crosswise of the furrow, if with the voice and 
the goad, the young man did not keep the four near 
ones in their places, while the child managed the four 
oflF ones with his goad ; the little fellow crying out to 
them too, in a voice which he intended to be terrible, 
but which wafi as soft, as his figure was angelic. All this 
was beautiful, either in its strength or in its grace — the 
landscape, the man, the child and the oxen mider the 
yoke ; and, notwithstanding, this powerful struggle, 
where the earth was already conquered, there was a 
sentiment of sweetness and of a profound calm reigning 
over everything. 

When the obstacle was surmounted, and his team 
resumed its steady and solemn march, the laborer, 
whose pretended violence had been only an exercise of 
vigor and a display of activity, returned to his usual 
serenity of manner, and threw a look of paternal con- 
tentment over his child, who turned around to smile in 
his turn, upon his father. Then the male voice of this 
young father of a family, intoned the solemn and mel- 
ancholy chant which antique tradition has brought 
down, not to all laborers indiscriminately, but only to 
the most consummate in the art of sustaining the ardor 
of their oxen at work. This chant, of which the origin 
was, perJiaps, considered as sacred, and to which myste- 
rious influences have before now been attributed, is still 
reputed to possess the virtue of sustaining the courage 
of the animals, of appeasing their discontent and of 
charming the ennui of their protracted tasks. It did 
not suflSce to know how to drive them in a perfectly 
straight furrow ; to know how to lighten their work by 
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raising or lowering the ploughBliare in the earth ; one 
is not a perfect workman if one does not know how to 
sing to his oxen, and this is a science which demands a 
taste as well as the ability to practice it. 

This song, to tell the truth, is only a sort of recita- 
tive, interrupted and resumed at will. Its irregular 
form and its false intonations, according to the rules of 
musical art, render it untranslatable. But it is none 
the less a fine song, and so appropriate to the nature of 
the work which it is designed to accompany ; to the 
gait of the oxen ; to the stillness of the rustic places ; 
to the simplicity of the men who chant it; that no 
genius who is a stranger to working in the earth, could 
have invented, and no other than a finished workman 
of the country, could know how to sing it 

At periods of the year, when there is no other work 
and no other movement in the fields than that of till- 
age, this song, so sweet and so puissant, is heard like 
a voice of the breeze, to which its particular expression 
of tone gives it a certain resemblance. The final note 
of each phrase, held on to, and shaken with a duration 
and force of breath incredible, ascends a quarter of a 
tone systematically false. This is savage, but the charm 
is indescribable, and when one is habituated to it, one 
cannot conceive of any other song which could be sung 
at these homes and these places without deranging its 
harmony. 

It will be seen, then, that I have before me a picture 
widely different from that of Holbein, although the 
scene is similar. In place of a sad old man, there is a 
young and nimble one ; in place of a team of horses, 
lean and worn, a double team of robust and healthy 
oxen ; in place of death, a fine infant ; in place of an 
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image of despair and an idea of destruction, a spec- 
tacle of energy and an impression of happiness. It is 
then that the French quatrain : 

" A la Biietir de ton vlsaigo, etc.," 

and the " O fortunatus . . • agricolas " of Virgil are 
brought to my mind; and in seeing this couple so hand- 
some, the man and the child, accomplisliing — ^in condi- 
tions so poetic, and with so much of grace united to 
strength — a work full of grandeur and of solemnity, I feel 
a profound compassion, mingled with an involuntary re- 
spect. Happy workman 1 Yes, without doubt, I should 
be in his place, if my arm should become aU at once ro- 
bust, and my chest broad and strong, so that they could 
thus fertilize nature and celebrate it in song, without 
my eyes ceasing to see and my brain to comprehend tlie 
harmony of colors and of sounds, the fineness of tones and 
the grace of contours ; in a word, the mysterious beauty of 
all things ! and above all, without my heart ceasing to 
be in relation with the divine sentiment which presided 
at the immortal and sublime creation. But, alas I this 
man has never comprehended the mystery of the beau- 
tiful ; this child will never comprehend them 1 , God 
keep me from believing that they should not be superior 
to the anii©als they are driving, and that they have not 
at moments, a kind of extatic revelation which charms 
their work and soothes their anxieties. I see on their 
noble foreheads the seal of the Lord, for they are the 
born kings of the earth, much more than those who 
possess it by right of j)urchase. And the proof that 
they feel it, is, that they do not often leave their homes, 
that they love the ground watered with the sweat of 
thoir bodies, and that the true peasant dies of home-sick- 
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ness under the harness of a soldier, far from the fields 
on which he was bom. But this man misses a portion 
of the enjoyments I possess, immaterial enjoyments 
which he is entitled to ; he, the workman in the great 
temple which heaven is yast enough to embrace. He 
wants the knowledge of his perception. Those who 
have condemned him to servitude from his mother's 
womb, have not left him the opportunity for revery nor 
for reflection. Well, such as he is, incomplete and con- 
demned to an eternal babyhood, he is still to be prefer- 
red over him whom science has overloaded with senti- 
ment. Do not attempt to elevate yourselves above him, 
you who believe yourselves invested with the legitimate 
and imprescriptible right to command him ; for this 
frightful error would prove that your mind had para- 
lyzed your heart, and that you are the most incomplete 
and the blindest of men ! I like, still better, the simpli- 
city of his soul, than the false lights of yours ; and if I 
had to recount the story of his life, I should have more 
pleasure in bringing forward the sweet and touching 
sides of it than you have in painting the abjection into 
which the rigors and the contempt of your social pre- 
cepts would precipitate him. 

I knew this young man, and this fine child ; I knew 
their history, for they had a history— evefybody has a 
history — and each one could interest you in the romance 
of his own life if he knew how to relate it. Although 
a peasant and a simple laborer, Germain has rendered 
an account of his duties and of his affections. He told 
them to me naively and clearly, and I listened to him 
with interest. When I had contemplated the peasant 
long enough, I asked him why his history should not 
be written; although it was a history as simple, as 
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straiglitforward, and as little orDamented, as the fur- 
row which, he turned with hia plough. 

Next year, this furrow will be covered by a new one. 
Thus is impressed, and thus disappears, the trace of most 
men in the great field of humanity. A little earth 
covers him up, and the furrows that we have turned 
over succeed each other, like tomlis in a cemetery. The 
furrow of the peasant, is it not worth more than that 
of a lazy man, who may have a name, a name which 
will j*emain, if, by some singularity or absurdity, he 
should make a little noise in the world ? Well, then, 
let us pluck if we can from the nothingness of oblivion, 
the furrow of Germain, ihefin Iciboureur. He will know 
nothing about it, and will trouble himself less in regard 
to it ; but I shall have great pleasure in attempting it. 
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" German/' said his father-in-law to him one day, 
*^ you must make up your mind to marry again. It is 
now two years since your wife, my daughter, died, and 
your oldest child is now seven years of age. You are 
nearly thirty yourself, my boy, and you know, that after 
that age in our country, a man is thought too old to 
many again. You have three fine children, and until 
the present time they have not embarrassed us. My 
wife and my daughter-in-law have taught them, as well 
as they could, and have cared for them and loved them 
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as they ought. There is Kttle Peter, the eldest, he 
already tnows how to drive the oxen very well ; he can 
take care of the animals in the fields, and is strong 
enough to take the horses to water. It is not he, there- 
fore, who gives us trouble ; but the two others, whom 
we love, however, God knows, poor little things I they 
are a great care to us this year. My daughter-in-law is 
about to be confined, and she has already a little one of 
her own, scarcely out of hei^ arms. When the new one 
comes she will no longer be able to take any care of 
your little Solange, nor above all, of Sylvain, not yet 
four years old, who cannot keep still a moment day nor 
night. He is of a lively disposition, like you ; he will 
make a good workman ; but he is a wild child, and my 
old woman cannot run fast enough to catch him when 
he runs away from her, or when he gets under the feet 
of the animals ; and then, when the new one which my 
daughter-in-law will soon have, arrives, the older one 
will have to be taken care of for some time by my wife. 
Tour children then make us a great deal of trouble, 
which we desire to be relieved from. We like to see 
children well brought up, and when we think of the ac- 
cidents which may happen, and of the great charge 
which rests upon us, it is a source of great anxiety to us. 
Therefore you must find a new wife, and bring us a new 
daughter-in-law. Think of it, my son. I have several 
times already told you that time is running on and will 
not stop for you. You owe it to your children and to 
us, who desire to see everything going on happily in the 
house, to marry again, and that soon.'' 

" Very well, my father," answered Germain, " if you 
absolutely wish it, you must be obeyed. But I do not 
wish to conceal from you, that it will be painful to me. 
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and that I haye no wish myself to marry again. I know 
what I have lost ; bnt I cannot know what I may find. I 
had a good wife, sweet and courageous; good to her 
parents, good to her husband, good to her children, good 
to work in the fidlds, as well as in the honse ; an expert, 
too ; good at ererything, in fine ; and when you gave 
her to me, and I took her, it Avas not named in the con- 
ditions, that I should forget her in case I should have 
the misfortune to lose her." 

" What you say is from your good heart, Germain," 
replied father Maurice. " I know that you loved my 
daughter ; that you made her happy ; and that if you had 
had any choice in the matter, you would rather that she 
had been alive now, and you in the cemetery. She was 
deserving of your love, and if you still grieve for her, 
so do we. I do not speak of it now to recommend you 
to foi^et her. God has taken her away in his own good 
purpose, and we never allow a day to pass without mak- 
ing known by our prayers, our thoughts, our words, and 
our actions, that we respect her memory, and that we 
are sorry that she is gona If she could speak to you 
from the other world and let you know her wishes, she 
would command you to look for another mother to her 
orphan children* You must then think of this matter 
seriously. It will not be an easy thing ; but it is not 
impossible ; and when we shall have found her, you will 
love her as yon have loved my daughter ; because you 
are an honest man, and desire to please us and love your 
children." 

" Very well, father Maurice," said Germain, " I will 
do as you desire, as I always have done." 

"It is a justice to you to acknowledge so much, my 
son ; you have always taken heed of the advice given 
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you by the head of the family. Let us consult together, 
then, about the choice of your new wife. I do not think 
you should select one who is young; youth is fnvolous^ 
and it is a serious matter to undertake the care and 
education of three children, not one's own; it is neees- 
saiy to look for one, then, who is wise, kind and of 
amiable disposition, who knows how to wc^k and is not 
afraid of it. If your wife is not about as old as you are, 
she will not have reasons enough to induce her to accept 
such a task. She will think you too old, and your chil 
dren too young. She will complain, and your children 
will suffer." 

"That is what frightens me," said Germain. "If 
these poor little things should be maltreated and 
abused 1" 

" God forbid," replied the old man. " Wicked women 
are more rare in our country than good ones, and one 
must be a fool who could not iind a good one to fiU such 
a place." 

" It is true, father ; there are good girls in our village. 
There is Louisa, Sylvaine, Claudie, Marguerite • . • in 
sliort, any one whom you may select." 

" Easy, easy, my son ; all these girls are too young, 
or too poor ; or too handsome ; and you must think of 
some other. A handsome woman is not so easily man- 
aged as a plain one." 

" Do you wish me, then, to select an ugly one i" said 
Germain, a little uneasy. 

" No, not ugly ; because this wife will bear you other 
children, and there is nothing so sad as to have homely 
and unhealthy children. But a woman not too old, of 
good health, and who should be neither ugly nor hand- 
some, would make you the best wife." 
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*^ I see very* well/' said Germain, smiling a little sadly, 
tliat in order to have such a one as you desire, it will be 
necessary to hare ond made on purpose, inasmuch, as 
yon do not wish her to be poor, and we all know that 
it is not easy for a widower to obtain a rich one." 

^' Well, but if she were a widow, Germain, a widow 
without children, and with means?" 

"I do not -know any such in our parish.'^ 

" Nor I either ; but they are to be found in other 
places.'^ 

^ Ton have some one in view, father, tell me who it 
is, at once." 



CHAPTER IV. 

GERMAIK, THE FDJE LABOREE. 

** Yes, I have some one in Tiew,'^ responded father 
Maurice. " She is a Leonard, widow of one Gu&in, 
who lives at Fourche." 

*^ I do not know either the woman or the place," re- 
plied Germain, more and more sadly. 

" Her name, like that of your deceased wife, is Cath- 
erine." 

" Catherine ! Tes, it will be a pleasure to me to have 
to pronounce that name again. Catherine ! However, 
1 shonld not be able to love her as well as the former ; 
it would give me more pain, and would recall the mem- 
ory of the former more frequently." 

'^ I tell you, you will love her. She is a good creature, 
a woman with a large heart. I have not seen her for a 
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long tini« ; she was not homely tlien ; bat she is no longer 
young ; eho is thirty- two years old. She is of a good 
family, all respectable people, and she owns fully eight' 
or ten thousand francs* worth of real estate, which she 
would wilKngly sell to buy another in a place where she 
might find a hu&band and establirfi herself; for she in- 
tends to marry again, and I know that if you should hap- 
pen to please her, she will not object to your position." 

" You have already arranged all this V^ 

^'Yes; provided you shall be pleased with each 
other ; and that can only be determined after you shall 
become acquainted. The father of this woman is a 
distant relative of mine, and has been a good friend to 
me. You know father Leonard V^ 

" Yes ; I have seen liim at the fairs ; and at the last, 
you breakfasted together. It was on this business, then, 
you talked so long ?" 

" Without doubt. You were selling your cattle ; and 
he took particular notice of you ; that you w^ere good- 
looking, attended well to your business, appeared active 
and intelligent ; and wh^ I told him all that you are, 
and how well we all liked you, after living and work- 
ing together for eight years, without ever a word of re- 
gret, or of anger, passing between us, it occurred to him 
that you were the proper person to marry his daughter. 
This thought pleased me, too, I confess, knowing how 
well she stood iu the commipity, the high character of 
her family, and the comfortable condition to which they 
have arrived.*' 

" I see, father Maurice, that you have an eye to the 
main chance !" 

" Without doubt, I have. Do you mean to say that 
you have not ?" 
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" K you require it, and if it gives you pleasure, yes ; 
but you know that I never concern myself about what 
is coming to me, or what is not coming to me, of the 
profits of our business.. I do not understand partner- 
ships, and my head is not good for accounts. I know 
the use of tlie ground, the oxen, the horses, the harness, 
the seeds, the threslier, and the fodder. For the man- 
agement of the sheep, gardening, vines, the smaU profits 
and the fine culture, you know that you and your own son 
look after those things ; which I do not trouble myself 
about* As to money, my memory is short, and it suits 
me better to yield, than to dispute anything that might 
come up between us. I should fear to make mistakes, 
and to make reclamations which were not my due, and 
if everything were not simple and clear between us, 1 
could never straighten them.'* . 

" So much the worse, my son ; and that is the reason 
I want you to select for a wife, a woman of intelligence 
and business tact, to fill my place when I am gone. 
You do not like to understand the accounts between 
us, and that might lead' to disagreements with my son, 
when you no longer have me to set you right, and to 
tell you what is due to each." 

^*May you live many years, fathei: Maurice! Do 
not worry yourself about what may happen after your 
death ; I will never dispute with your son. I confide 
in James as I do in yon, and as I have no property of 
my own, all that might come to me, proceeding from 
your daughter, and belonging to her children, I can 
rest easy about, and you too. James would never de- 
spoil the children of his sister of their property, since 
he loves them as well as his own." 

" Ton are right in that, Germain. James is a good 
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son, a gooa brother, and a mati who loves the truth. 
Bnt James might die before you — before your children 
are educated ; arid it is necessary always to think, in a 
family, to not leaTe minor ' children without a head to 
counsel and r^ulate their differences. Otherwise the 
lawyers will get hold of things, and the estate will be en- 
tirely consumed. Thus, then, we might not to think of 
taking into our hoiise one person more^ whether it be a 
man or a woman, without satisfying ourselves, some 
day, that this person will be able to direct and eondnct 
the aflairs of children, grandchildren, sons-in-law, and 
daughters-in-law. No one can know how numerous a 
family may become, and when the hive is too full, it is 
necessary to swarm, and each one must think of taking 
care of his own honey. When I accepted you for a son- 
in-law, although my daughter was rich and you were 
poor, I did not reproach her tvith having chosen you. 
I saw that you were a good workman, and I knew that 
the best inheritance for country farmers like you was a 
stout pair of arms, and a good heart like yours. When 
a man brings these into a family, he brings enough. 
But with a woman it is different; her work, in the 
house, is to take care of things, not to acquire. Besides, 
now that you are a father, and are looking for a wife, 
it is necessary to think of your children ; having noth- 
ing to expect from the property of the children of your 
first wife, they would, in case of your death, find them- 
selves in a Iwid plight, at least, if their mother should 
have no property of her own. And again, the children 
which you would be likely to add to our little colony 
will cost something to suj^ort. If that should fall upon 
ns alone, we should take care of them, certainly without 
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complaiiung of it, bwt the comfiwrts of the whole would 
be sensibly dimioished, and, of thosei, the children by the 
first wife would have to bear their portion of the priva- 
tions. When families augment beyond measure, with- 
(Mit a proportionate increase of property, misery come^ 
however much courage you may have. These are my 
observations, Germaia; weigh them, and endeavor to 
make a bargain with the widow of Guerin ; for her good 
'sense and her mop^y will bring substantial aid to us in 
^he present^ and tranquillity in the future." 

" It shall be done, my father ; I shall endeavor to 
please her, and she will please me*" 

^' Eor that you must see her. Ton must go and find 
her-" 

** At h^ home ? At Fourcbo ? It is far from here, is 
it not i And we have little time to lose at this season." 

" Were it a question of a love-marriage, we might ex- 
pect to give time to it ; but when it is a marriage of 
reason, between two persons who have no caprices, and 
know what they wish, it is very soon decided. To- 
morrow is Saturday ; you will make it a short day, and 
you can start at two o*e]<)ok and you, will be at Fourche 
by night ; the moon is full to-night, the road is good, 
and it is not more than three leagues away. It is near 
Idiignier. Besides, you will take the mare." 

" I should like quite as well to go on foot at that 
time of the day." 

" Yes ; but'the mare is a fine beast ; and when one 
goes ancourting it is as well to go in good style. You 
will wear your best clothes, and must take a nice little 
present of some game to father Leonard. You go as a 
messenger from me to talk with him ; you will spend 
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Sunday with his daughter, and will return to as with a 
yes, or a no, on Monday morning." 

" I understand," replied Germain, very tamely. He, 
however, did not seem to be entirely reconciled to the 
programme. Germain had always lived pradentTy, as 
do most field hands in the country. Married at twenty, 
he had loved only one woman in his life, and since he 
had become a widower, although he was of an impul- 
sive and sportive disposition, he had never romped or 
frolicked with any other. He had always mourned th^ 
death of his wife, and it was not without fear and sad- 
ness that he now yielded to the wishes of his father-in- 
law; but the latter • had always governed his family 
wisely, and Germain devoted himself entirely to work- 
ing for the family, and, in consequence, for his father- 
in-kw, who represented it ; and he could not compre- 
hend how he should .be able to rebel against good rea- 
sons, or against the interest of all. 

Nevertheless, he was sad. He rarely passed a day 
without grieving in secret for his wife, and although 
loneliness began to weigh upon him, he was more 
frightened at the idea of forming a new union, than he 
was desirous to forget his giief. He said to himself, 
vaguely, that love could conisole him, if he were to 
stumble upon it ; for love consoles not otherwise. One 
cannot find it by looking for it ; it comes to you when 
you are not expecting it. This cold project of marriage, 
which father Maurice had offered to him ; this un- 
known wife; perhaps, even everything that he had 
said to him about her intelligence and virtues, gave him 
food for thought, and he went out reasoning vaguely, 
as those men do who have no faculty of reasoning out a 
case for tliemselves ; that is to say, forming for them- 
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selves good reaaona for resistance and self-respect ; but 
suffering, a profound grief, find not willing to struggle 
against a misfortune he was bound to accept. Father 
Maurice had already gone into the house, while Germain 
employed himself, between sundown and dark, in re- 
pairing some breaches the sheep had made in the hedge 
of an enclosure near the buUdings. He restored the 
thorny shrubs to their u|Tiright position, and sustained 
them with turfe of earth, while the thrushes babbled in 
the neighboring bushes, and seemed to be hurrying him 
in his work, curious, as they were, to come and examine 
it as soon as he should go away* 



CHAPTER V, 



MOTHER GXnXLETTE, 



Father JIaubice found an old woman in the house 
when he came in, who had come there to ask his wife 
for some coals to light her fire. Mother Guillette lived 
in a very poor cabin, a small distance from the farm- 
house. She was a woman who bore an irreproachable 
character. Her poor house was kept cleanly and in 
good order, and her clothes, tidy and carefully preserv- 
ed, gave evidence of her own self-respect in the midst 
of her poverty. 

" You came to get some fire, mother Guillette," said 
the old man ; " do you want anything else ?" 

Ko, father Maurice,*' she replied; ''not for the 
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moment. I am not an habitual beggar, you know, and 
do not care to abuse the kindness of my friends." 

" That is the truth ; and for that reason your friends 
are always ready to render you any service." 

" I was about to talk with your wife, and was going 
to ask her if Germain had finally decided to marry 
again." 

'* Ton are no gossip," replied father Maurice ; " one 
may talk before you with safety ; therefore I will tell 
my wife and you at the same time, that Germain has 
quite decided. He sets out to-morrow for the domain 
of Fourche." 

" So soon !" cried mother Maurice ; ^' the poor fel- 
low 1 God grant that he may find a woman as good 
and as honest as ho is 1" 

"Ah, is he going to Fourche?" inquired the old 
woman ; " that may be fortunate for me. And, as you 
just asked me what more you could do forme, I will now 
tell you, father Maurice, that you can do me a gi'eat 
faror." 

" What is it? We are always ready to oblige you." 

" I should like to have Germain take my daughter 
with him." 

" Where— to Fourche ? " 

"No, not to Fourche ; but to Ormeaux, where she is 
to live for the remainder of the year." 

"How is that?" said father Maurice. "Are yoti 
going to be separated from your daughter?' 

" It is necessary that she should begin to work and 
earn her living. It grieves me and her too, poor soul 1 
to be parted. We had decided that she should not go 
away until St John's day ; but St. Martin's has arriv- 
ed, and she has found a good place as shepherdess, on 
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the fann of Ormeaux. The farmer passed through 
here the other day on his return from the fair. He saw 
my little Marie, who was watching three sheep on the 
common. 

" ' You have n't enopgh to do, my little girl,' he said 
to her ; ' three sheep in one pasture is not enough for 
you. Would you like to have a hundred ? Our shep- 
herdess has f^en sick and gone home to her parents, 
and if you woiild like to live with us and will come 
within the week, I will give you fifty firanos for the re- 
mainder of the year,' 

" The child declined the offer, but she could not help 
thinking of it and telling me of it ; and when she came 
home at evening, she found me sad and troubled to 
contrive how we should be able to get through the 
winter, which is likely to be severe and long ; for, as 
you know, the cranes and wild geese have gone south 
more than a month earlier than usual. We cried to- 
gether ; but finally, courage came to us. We ar^ved 
at the conclusion that we could not remain together 
uiy longer, since our small place will hardly yield 
enough to support one, and as Marie is old enough (she 
is already sixteen), she must do as other girls of her 
condition do, she must earn her own bread and thus 
help her poor mother." 

" Mother GuiUette," said the old man, " if fifty francs 
would content you and make it no longer necessary for 
you to live separated from^ your child, I would under- 
take to see that you are provided with that amount, 
although fifty francs for common people like us is a 
large sum. But in everything it is necessary to consult 
reason as much as friendship. Saving you from the 
hardships pf the coming winter, will not save you from 
2* 
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those which are to follow ; and the longer yonr daugh- 
ter delays to begin to take care of herself, the more both 
she and you will grieve over a separation. Little Marie 
is large of her age and strong, and she has not enough 
to do at home. And she might acquire habits of idle- 
ness — ^^ 

" Oh, of that I have no fear," said mother Guillette. 
" Marie is as ambitious as the daughters of the rich, and 
she has a well-balanced head on her shoulders. She 
does not sit a moment with her arms crossed, and when 
we have no work, she cleans and polishes our poor ftir- 
niture, till she makes it shine like a mirror. She is a 
girl worth her weight in gold, and I would much rath- 
er that she should come with you as shepherdess, than 
to go so far away among strangers. You might have 
taken her at St. John's if we had been able, to decide 
upon it ; but now you have hired all your help and we 
can think no more of it until St. John's of another 
year." 

" I consent to it with all my heart, Guillette t It 
will give me great pleasure. But in the meanwhile it 
will be well for her to go to her new place and acquire 
the habit of serving othens." 

" Yes, without doubt ; fortune wills it so ; the farmer 
of Ormeaux has asked for her again this morning ; we 
have promised that she should go ; and now we must 
find means to get her there. The poor child does not 
know the road, and I do not like to send her so far 
alone. Since your son-in-law goes to Fourche to-mor- 
row, he might take charge of her. I understand that 
the two places join each other ; at least, so I have been 
told. I was never there myself." 

" They lie side by side, and my son-in-law .will take 
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charge of J^rie. He can take her behind him on the 
mare and that will save her shoes. Here he comes to 
get his snpper. Say, Germain : Guillette's little Marie 
k going to be a shepherdess at the farm at Ormeaux. 
Tou will carry her on your horse will you not ?" 

" Very well," replied Germain, who seemed indiffer- 
ent, bot always disposed to render service to his neigh- 
bors. 

In BO other than a v6ry humble state of society in 
our day, would it enter into the head of a mother to 
confide a daughter of sixteen to a man of twenty-eight ! 
for Germain was really only twenty-eight, although, 
aecording to the ideas of the country, he passed for an 
older man, on account of having been married ; he was 
still the finest-looking man in the place. Work had 
not wrinkled nor faded him as it does tlie most of men 
who have labored for ten years in the fields. He had 
sufficient strength and vitality to carry him through 
another ten years of similar labor without making him 
appear to be loi old man ; and the prejudices of the 
age mu^ be very powerful over the mind of a young 
girl to prevent her seeing that Germain had a fresh 
color on his cheeks ; an eye sparkling and blue as the 
sky in May ; red lips, superb teeth and figure elegant 
and supple as that of a young colt which has not yet 
been broken. 

Chastity of morals is a sacred tradition in certain 
places away frojn the corrupting influences of largo 
cities, and among all the families of Belair, that of 
Maurice wais reputed honest and trustworthy. Ger- 
main was going to look for a wife ; Marie m as a young 
girl ; too young and too poor for him to think of her in 
this regard ; indeed, unless he had been a bad man and 
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one with a very wicked heart, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have apy culpable thoughts towardd 
her. Father Maurice had no apprehensions, therefore,, 
to see Marie on the horse with hia son-in-law ; and hex, 
mother would have thought it an insult had she recpm- 
naended him to respect her girl as though she had been 
his sister. Marie got upon the mare crying, after enar 
bracing her mother many times and her young friends^ 
Germain who was sad for reasons of his own^ expressed 
great pity for her, and rode oli* with a serious air, whilst 
the neighbors waved tlieir hands in adieu to the poor 
girl without ever dreaming of any harou 
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The gray mare was young and vigorous ; she carried 
double easily ; dropping her ears and champing her bits 
like a proud and ardent mare as she was. In passing 
by one of the fields, she perceived her mother, who waa 
called the old gray, as this one was called the young 
gray, and she neighed an adieu. The old mare ap- 
proached the hedge, answering the call and galloping 
along the edge of the field to follow her colt ; when see- 
ing the latter take up a brisk trot, she neighed her 
adieu and remained pensive and uneasy, her nose to the 
wind and her mouth full of grass which she forgot to 
eat. 

*^This poor beast always knows her mother," said 
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Gtermain, hy way of diverting the tlionghts of little 
Marie from her grief. '• Thia reminds me that I did not 
kiss my little Peter before starting away. The nanghty 
little fellow was not there. Last ni^ht he wanted that 
I should promise to take him with me to-day, and cried 
for an hour in his bed. This morning again he tried to 
persuade me. Oh ! he is a cunning little rascal ! When 
he found it eould not be done, he was very much grieved, 
and he went oflF into the fields and I have not seen him 
Bince.** 

^* I saw him ; *' said little Marie, making an effort to 
suppress her tears. " He was running with the Soulas* 
children in the orchard, and I thought it very likely he 
had been away from home all day, for he was hungry 
and was eating plums and mulberries. I gave him some 
bread from my luncheon, and he said; 'I thank you 
Marie, dear ; when you come to our house I will give you 
some biscuits.' It is a pretty child you have, Germain." 

"Yes, he is pretty;'' replied Germain, "and I do 
not know how to take care of him ; if his grandmother 
had n't had more sense than I have, I should not have 
been able to prevent his comhig with me, when I saw 
him crying as if his little heart would break." 

"Well, why did you not take him, Germain? He 
would not have embarrassed you ; he is reasonable when 
you let him have his own way ! " 

" He wotild have been in the way where I am going ; 
at least, such was the thought of father Maurice. I 
should have thought quite the contrary : I should like 
to see how they would have received him; to see 
whether they could have taken the presence of so pretty 
a child in any other than in good part. But they said 
at the house that it was best not to begin by exhibiting 
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the cares of the household. I do Dot know why I am 
talking to yon of these things^ little Marie ; yon do not 
understand them." 

" Yes, Germain, I know you are going for a wife ; 
my mother told me, and bid me not to speak of it to 
any one ; neither at home nor where I am going. Yoa 
can rest easy ; I shall not speak of it." 

^' It will be well not to, for it has not yet taken, place ; 
quite likely, the woman I am going to see will not be 
suited with me." 

" It is to be hoped that she will, Germain* Why will 
she not be suited with you?" 

*'Who knows? I have three children, and these 
would be a great charge upon a woman who is not their 
own mother.*' 

^^ That is true ; but your children are not like other 
children." 

" Do yon think so ?" 

" They are as beautiful as little angels, and they have 
been so well brought up that better children cannot be 
found." 

^^ There is Sylvaine ; he is rather obstinate." 

" He is very small ; he cannot be otherwise than mis- 
chievous, but he is so smart I" 

^^ It is true he is smart and courageous. He fears 
neither the cows nor the bulls, and if they would leave 
him alone he would climb up on the horsed behind his 
brother." 

" If I had been in your place I should have taken the 
oldest with me. I am sure she would have loved him 
at once, he is so handsome." 

" Yes, if she loves children ; but if she does not like 
them «" 
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^ Are there any women who do not like children ?" 

^^ Not many, I think, bnt there are some, and it ib 
that which troubles me." 

" You do n't know this woman, then, at all i" 

^^No more than yon do, and I am afraid I shall not 
know her any better after I hare seen her. I am not 
mistrustful ; when people treat me civilly, I believe all 
they say, but I have more than once been deceived by 
fair words. Words are not deeds." 

" They say she is a very fine woman." 

♦* Who says that, fether Maurice ?" 

*^ Yes, your father-in-law." 

** That is aU very well ; bnt then he does not know 
her either." 

** Well, you will see her soon ; you mnst pay great 
attention, and it is to be hoped that yon will not be de- 
ceived, Germain." 

" See here, little Marie, I wish you would go to the 
house before yon go to the Ormeaux, and see this wo- 
man. Yon are a sensible girl, and will observe every- 
thing. If you see anything worthy of remark yon wiU 
tell me about it." 

^ Oh, no ! Germain, I could not do that. I should 
be afraid of being deceived, and besides, if a word 
spoken in jest should disgust you with the marriage, 
yonr parents wonld not forgive me, and I have troubles 
enongh already without bringing any more upon myself 
or upon my poor dear mother." 

While they were talking, the mare shied and pricked 
tip her ears, then resumed her regular pace again, as 
they came near to the wood where there was something 
which had seemed to frighten her. Germain looked 
towards the bushes and saw, in a ditch, under the thick 
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and BtiU fre^h braiu^Iies of a wide^preading oak, aome- 
thing that he took for a lamb. 

'^ It is a beast strayed awaj," said he, " or dead ; for 
it does n<^ stir. Perhaps ^ome one is looking for it ; 
let OS see what it is.'' 

" It is not a beast ,g.t all," cried little Marie. " It is a 
child asleep ; it is your little Peter." 

"Bless nay heart 1" said Germain, getting oft* the 
maxe ; " here is the little scapegrace asleep away so far 
from the house, and in a trench, where the snakes will 
be sure to find him 1" 

He took the little fellow up in his arms, who smiled 
as he opened his eyes, and throwing his arms around 
his father's neck, cried : " My dear father, you will take 
me with you ?*' 

"Ah 1 yes, it is always the same song; what are you 
doing here, you naughty Peter ?" 

" I was waiting for my father to come along, and I 
waited so long that I fell asleep.*' 

" If I had passed without seeing, you, you would have 
remained all night out of doors, and the wolves would 
have eaten you !'* 

"Oh, I knew very well that you would see me I" 
answered Peter confidently. 

"Well, now my little fellow, embrace me, kiss me 
good-bye, and return to the house immediately, or the 
folks will eat all the supper, and you wont get any." 

" Will you not take me with you then ?" asked the 
boy, making every preparation to cry. 

" You know very well tliat both gi'andpa and grandma 
do not wish you to go ; " said Germain, intrenching him- 
self behind the autliority of the old people, like a man 
who has little confidence in himself. 
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Bat the child would not he satisfied. He hegan to 
cry, saying that since his father was taking little Marie 
he might take him also. He objected, telling him that 
they had to pass through a thick wood ; that there were 
a great many wild beasts who would eat little children ; 
that the mare would not carry three persons, and that 
he had been told in setting out that in the country to 
which they were going there could be neither bed nor 
supper for little boys. All these excellent reasons failed 
to convince little Peter ; he threw himself on the grass 
and rolled around crying, that if they did not take him 
with them he would not return tc^ the house at all. 
Germain had a father's heart as tender and as feeble as 
a woman's. The death of his wife, the cares which that 
misfortune had devolved on him, and the thought that 
these little motherless things had need of a great deal 
of love, had contributed to render him so, and a des- 
perate struggle was now going on in his mind, so that 
lie blushed at his own weakness, which he endeavored 
to hide from little Marie, until the perspiration stood 
on his forehead, and his eyes became red, and he 
was about to cry. Finally, he pretended to be angry, 
but on returning towards Marie, as if he would call 
upon her to witness his firmness, he saw that the face 
of this good girl was bathed in tears, and all her courage 
had abandoned her, and he was no longer able to retain 
his own, although he still scolded and threatened. 

^' It is true, yon have a very hard heart," Marie said ; 
" for my part, I could not resist a child like that in such 
distress. See Germain, your mare is accustomed to 
carry two persons aud a child, for your fether-inJaw 
and his wife, who is heavier than I am a great deal, 
went to market Saturday with their- little boy,. all 
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mounted on this animal. Tou can take him up before 
you ; besides, I would, rather go alone on foot than to 
disappoint this poor fellow so seriously." 

'' She could carry him/' answered Germain, who was 
very willing to be convinced- " The old gray is strong, 
and could carry two more if there were room for them 
on her back. But what can we do with the child on 
the way? He will be cold and hungry, and who is 
there to undress him to-night and put him to bed, and 
to wash and dress him in the morning? I dare not 
give all this trouble to a woman that I do not know, 
who will discover without doubt that I have been very 
unceremonious with her to b^in with," 

" She will show her like or dislike very soon, believe 
me, Germain; and besides, if she miubs your little 
Peter, I wiU take charge of him. I will come to her 
house to dress him in the morning, and will take him to 
the fields with me to-morrow. I will amuse him all day, 
and see that he wants for nothing/' 

" Oh, he will be a great trouble to you, my little giri. 
The day will be very long." 

" On the contraiy, it wiU be a great pleasure to me ; 
he wiU be company for me, and I shall be less sad the 
first day that I pass in a new place. I imagine myself 
already there." 

The child seeing that little Marie took his part clung 
to her so closely that he could not easily have been 
taken away from her. W hen he found that his father 
consented, he seized little Marie's hands in his own, 
which were browned in the sun, and embraced her, 
jumping for joy, and drawing her towards the mare 
with all the impatience so natural to children. 

" We will go ; " said Marie, taking him in her arms ; 
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*'let US endeavor to quiet this little heart which beats 
like a frightened bird, and if you feel cold when the 
night comes, Peter, tell me and I will wrap my cape 
around you. Kiss your father and ask his pardon for 
having been so naughty. Say that you will never be so 
any more I H'ever, never I Do you understand f 

" Yes, on condition that he is always allowed to do as 
he wishes, is it i«)t V^ said Germain, drying the little 
fellow's tears with his handkerchief. '^ Ah, Marie, you 
win ^il the little rogue. Tou are a very good girl, 
Marie. I do not see why you are not shepherdess on 
our faarm. You could have taken care of my children, 
and I should much rather have paid you a good price 
for doing it than to go«eeking a new wife who might 
think that she was doing me a great favor in not detest- 
ing them." 

" It is not necessary to look so upon the dark side of 
every question," replied Marie, holding the bridle, 
while Germain took up the child and placed him before 
Km on the saddle, which was covered with a goat^skin ; 
*' if your wife does not like the children, you can take 
me into your service next year, and rest contented. I 
will amuse them so well that they shall want for 
iKrthing.** 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



ON THE MOVE. 



" What wiU ttey sa,j at bjome,". said Germainj lifter 
tliey had gone ou a little distance, '' when tliey find the 
little fellow do n't coxqo back ? The old folk? will be 
very much alarmed and will look everywhere for him," 

" You had better tell the workman on the road, who 
i§ just down there, that yon ai'e taking the boy with 
you, and let him tell the ppopl^at home." 

" That is so, Marie ; your advice is good ; I did not 
think that Johnny lived so near our house." 

" He lives very near the farm, and he will do it 
willingly." 

When they had t^ken this precaution, Germain put; 
the mare pa a trot, and, little Peter was so happy that 
he did not immediately perceive that he had had no 
dinner, but the motipn of the horse was answered by a 
motion in his stomach, and after awhile he began to 
yawn, to grow pale, and finally confessed that he waa 
very hungry. 

" Here our trouble begins," said Gern?,ain. '* I knew 
very well that we should not go far before the little ras- 
cal would be crying with either hunger or thirst." 

" I am thirsty, too," cried the little fellow. 

" Very well ; we will go into the cabaret of Madame 
Eebec, at Corlay, whose sign is The Break of Day / a 
good sign, but she gives poor feed. Let us go there, 
Marie ; you, too, must drink a little wine." 
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" No, no, I have no need of anything,'* she said ; " I 
mil hold the mare while you go in with the child." 

" But I remember, my little girl, that you gave your 
luncheon to little Peter ; now yon must be fasting ; you 
would not dine with us at the house, you did nothing 
there but cry.'' 

" Oh, I was not hungry ; I was so unhappy, and I de- 
clare to you that I have not the least wish to eat now." 

" You must force your appetite, then, my dear, other- 
wise yott will get sick. "We have a great distance yet 
to go, and we must not arrive there so hungry that we 
have to ask food before we say ^How do you do?' I 
will set you an example, although I haven't mnch appe- 
tite, but it will probably come in good time, for I did 
not eat any dinner. I saw you and your mother cry- 
ing, and that upset me. Let us go ; I wiU hitch the 
gray at the door ; get down, if only to please me." 

So they all entered the cabaret together, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour the fat landlady served them 
with a good-looking omelet, some bread and some claret 
wine. 

Peasants do not eat rapidly, and the little boy had so 
famous an appetite, that an hour passed before they 
ivere ready to proceed on their rotite. Little Marie eat 
a little at first, for politeness, then little by little her ap- 
petite came to her, for at sixteen years people are not 
apt to object to food, and besides the fresh air of the 
country is a healthy appetizer. The few cheerful words 
with which Germain encouraged her, produced an 
effect and gave her courage ; she made an effort to per- 
suade herself that seven months would very soon pass 
away, and to think of the happiness she would enjoy 
at returning to her own family and living again in their 
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little cabin, when she expected that fether Maurice, 
according tg his promise, would take her into his ser- 
vice. As they were making their preparations to leave, 
Gei-main conceived the unfortunate idea to look out of 
the window of the cabaret ; where one gets so line a 
view of the valley which is all on the same plane, aad 
which presents a scene at once so laughing and bo fer- 
tile. Marie looked and inquired if the houses they 
saw in the distance were those of Belair. 

" Without doubt," said (Jermain, ^' you see the barns 
and even the house* See this little gray point not far 
from the great poplar of Godard, below the steeple." 

^^ Ah, I see it," said Marie, and then she b^an to 
cry again. 

" I was wrong to call your attention to it," said Ger- 
main. ^' I commit all sorts of blunders to-day, some- 
how. Let us go, my child, the days are shoii;, and 
within an hour the moon will rise, and then it will be 
very cold." 

They resumed their way, which lay across the exten- 
sive heath, and for fear of fatiguing the children too 
much, Germain did not hurry the mare, and the sun. 
had set when they entered the wood. 

Germain knew the road to Magnier, and he thought 
it would b© shorter to take the avenue to Chauteloube ; 
but this led by the way of Presles and the Sepultre, 
which was a road he was not in the habit of taking 
when he went to the fairs. He mistook his way there- 
fore, and lost some time before he entered the woods, 
and after all he did not enter by the right path, so that 
without knowing it he turned his back upon Pourche 
and went away up on the side of the Ardente. 

What prevented him from discovering his nustake 
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was one of those thick dutamnal fogs which rise at 
dark, and which the clearness of the moon only renders 
more ragae and deeeitfal still. The large pools of 
water with which the glades are sown, exhale vapors so 
thick, that when they were passing through it nothing 
conld be heard but the noise of the mare's feet as she 
dragged them through the mud. 

When they arrived finally at the end of a narrow 
path, Germain looked aroand to see if he could find 
where he was, and disoorered for the first time that he 
was lost ; for father Maurice in explaining the way to 
him had told him, that when he got out of the woods, 
the descent would be found on that side to be very 
steep, then he would cross an immense meadow, and 
would be obliged to ford the river twice. He had even 
recommended him to enter the river with precaution, 
because at the commencement of the season there were 
always great floods, and the water might be high at 
this time. Not seeing either descent, or meadow or 
river, but only the moor, one vast bank of fog, white 
as the snow, Germain hesitated and looked for some 
wayside cottage, or for some pai^er-by, from whom he 
might learn his way. But in vain. 

Then he retraced his steps and re-entered the woods. 
But the fog was thicker than ever, the moon was 
entirely obscured, the roads were horrible and the 
sloughs were deep. Twice the mare came near fall- 
ing; overloaded as she was, she lost courage; and 
if she could discern her way well enough not to run 
against the trees, she could not prevent those who were 
on her back from being scratched and otherwise hurt 
by the branches, which barred their way and which 
they could not see, and which kept them in continual 
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danger. Germain lost his hat in one of these ren- 
contres and had great tronble to find it. Little Peter 
had gone to sleep and was as helpless as a sack of meal, 
he embarrassed the arms of his father so that he could 
neither carry him nor direct his horse. 

" I believe we are bewitched," said Germain, stop- 
ping, " for these woods are not extensive enough for us 
to get lost in unless we were drunk ; we have been two 
hours at least whirling around here trying to find our 
way out. The gray has but one idea in her head, and 
that is to reti^rn home, and it is she who has made us all 
this trouble. If we wanted to go home we should only 
have to let her take her own head. But when we are 
but two steps from the place where we ought to 
sleep, it would be foolish to retrace our steps homeward. 
However, I do n't know what to do. I can see neither 
the sky nor the earth, and I am afraid that this child 
will take the fever if we remain in this infernal fo^ 
which we should be unable to pierce with our bodies, 
if the mare did not not break the way fol* us." 

" Let us give it up," said little Marie, " and dis- 
mount. Give me the child. I can carry him very well 
and can wrap him up better than he is now with your 
cape. You can lead the mare by the bridle, and we 
shall perhaps see more clearly when we are down nearer 
the earth." 

These reasons only succeeded in saving them from a 
fall with the horse, for the fog became thicker and 
thicker and seemed to glue their feet to the moist earth. 
Their progress was painful, and they were very soon so 
harassed that they finally stopped on arriving at a dry- 
place under some large oaks. Little Marie was covered 
with perspiration, but she did not complain nor make 
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the least trouble. Occupied entirely with the child, she 
Bat down on the sand, and took him upon her knees, 
whilst Germain, after fastening the mare to the trees by 
the bridle, explored the vicinity. 

But the mare was diegusted with this journey and 
slipped her bridle, broke her saddle-girth, and breaking 
away with half a dozen kicks higher than her head, by 
way of a good-bye, set out through the copse, showing 
very well that she did not need any one to show her the 
way. 

"Well," said Germain, after vainly attempting to 
recover her ; *' now we sliall have to go on foot, and we 
diall have no assistance to find our road, for we shall 
have to ford the river after we find it, and seeing how 
full the roads are of water, we may be sure that the 
meadow is covered with it. We do n't know of any 
other way. We must wait, therefore, until the fog is 
dissipated; it cannot last more than an hour or two. 
When we can see clearly, we will look for a house, the 
first one we can find on the edge of the woods ; but at 
present we cannot get away from here ; there is a moat, 
a lake, or I do n't know what, before us, and behind I 
do n't know what there may be, for I do n't know where 
we are at all.'* 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 
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" Well, let ns be patient," said little Marie. " We 
are not so badly off up here. The rain does not pene- 
trate through the leaves of these big oaks, and we can 
light a fire, for I can feel old stumps around here which 
are dry enough to light easily. You have some fire 
with you, Germain ? You smoke your pipe so much." 

" Yes, I had some. My tinder-box was on the saddle 
in my bag with the hare, which I was taking to father 
Leonard } but the cursed mare has carried it all away, 
even to my cloak, which will be torn all to pieces and 
scattered among the "branches of the trees." 

" No, Germain, not so bad as that ; the saddle, the 
cloak, and the bag are all on the ground at your feet. 
The gray broke the girth and threw everything down 
when she went off." 

" It is so,'' said the laborer. ^^ And now if we could 
find a little dry wood by groping about, we might soon 
dry and warm ourselves." 

" That will not be difficult," said little Marie. " Tho 
wood cracks under our feet. Give me the saddle." 

" What will you make with it ?" 

" A bed for the child ; not like that : turn it inside 
out, then he will not roll off; it is still warm with the 
heat of the gray's back. Prop it up on the sides with 
the stones that you see there." 

" I do not see any. You must have the eyes of a cat." 

" There, that will do, Germain. Give me your cloak 
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and I will put it over his feet, and my cape over his 
body. There ; do you see he is as comfortable here as 
he would be in his own bed ? Teel how very warm 
he is 1 " 

" It is true yon'nnderstand how to take care of chil- 
dren, Marie/' 

« There is no witchcraft in it. Now look in your 
bag for your tinder-bor, and I will prepare the wood." 

*' This wood will never light ; it is too wet." 

" Ton have no faith in any thing any longer, Germain. 
Were you never in a pasture where you had to make a 
fire in the midst of a rain stot*m ?" 

^ Oh, that is the business of those who watch ani- 
mals. Ever since I have known how to walk I have 
been a driver of oxen." 

^ It is on that account that yon are strong in your 
arms rather than adroit with your hands. The wood 
is piled up and ready ; see if it will not bum. Give 
me the fire and a handful of dry leaves. Yery well ; 
now blow ; you are not consumptive ?" 

" Not that I know of," said Germain, blowing like a 
blacksmitli's bellows. In a moment the flame burst 
forth, throwing a red light around, and finished by 
raising bluish jets of flame over the foliage of the 
oaks^ contending with the mist, and drying, by degrees, 
the atmosphere all around them. 

" Now I am going to sit down by the child and see 
that the sparks do n't fall npon him," said Marie. " You 
pat on more wood and keep up the fire, Germain ! We 
shall not catch the fever nor the rheumatism, I '11 guar- 
antee." 

^^TJpon my word, you are a sensible girl," said Ger- 
main, " and you know how to make a fire as well as a 
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Ettle sorceress. I feel like myself again, and am qnite 
revived, for with my legs wet to the kueos and likely 
to remain so until daylight, I was feeling in very bad 
Lnmor." 

^' And when one is in bad hranor one cannot think of 
any thing,'' replied Marie. 

" Are yon never in bad hnmor ?" 

" No, never. What is the nse f 

"Oh, it's of no nse certainly; bnt how are we 'to 
prevent it when one has so many annoyances 1 God 
knows that you have had your troubles, my poor Ettle 
gu'l ; you have not always been happy." 

" It is true we have suffered, my poor mother and I. 
We had troubles, but we never lost courage." 

" I should never lose courage whatever amount of 
work might be befoi^e me; but misery troubles me, 
for I have never wanted for anything. My wife made 
me rich and I am still so, and I shall be so long as I 
work. at the farm, which I hope wiU be always; but 
every one must have his troubles ! I have suflfered in 
pther ways !" 

" Yes, you have lost your wife, and that is a great 
misfortune.'* 

"Is it not?" 

" Oh, I have grieved for her, Grermaiii, for she was 
so good. Do n't speak any more about it, for I shall cry 
again ; all my sorrows seem to be returning to me to- 
day." 

" It is true she loved you very much, little Marie 1 
she made a good deal of you and your mother. What, 
are you crying ? See, my child, I do not cry— ^" 

" You are crying, however, Germain ; you are cry- 
ing, too ! What shame is there in a man crjdng for 
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his wife ? Do not restrain your tears. I fally ftjmpa- 
thize with you in yonr trouble." 

** You have a good heart, Marie, and it does me good 
to cry with you. But put your feet to the fire ; your 
skirts are wet^ too, poor little girl. Gome, now, I will 
take your place by the side of Peter while you dry and 
warm yourself." 

« I am warm enough," said Marie, " and if you wiU 
sit down and cover yourself with a comer of the cloak, 
I shall do very well." 

** The truth is, it is not so bad here as it seems," said 
Germain, seating himself near her. ^' It is only hun- 
g^ that it is now beginning to worry me a little. It 
is quite nine o'clock, and I have had so much anxiety, 
going back and forth over these bad roads, that I am 
qmte used up and hungry. Are you not hungry, little 
Marie 1" 

" Not at all. I am not in the habit of eating four 
times a day as you are, and I have so often gone to bed 
without any supper, that doing so once more does not 
astonish me at all." 

"That is very accommodating in a woman like you ; 
it saves expense," said Germain, smiling. 

" I am not a woman," said Marie, naively, without 
pK^ceiving the turn which the ideas of the laborer were 
taking. " Are you dreaming ?" 

"Tes, I believe that I am dreaming," responded 
Germain ; " it is hunger, perhaps, which makes me 
wander.'^ 

^'What a gourmand you must bel" replied she, 
brightening up a little in her turn. "Well, if you 
cannot live five or six hours without food, hav' n't you 
got a hare in your bag, and is n't here fire to cook it ?" 
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** The deuce 1 it is a good idea I but it is a present to 
my new father-in-law." 

^' You have six partridges and one hare ! I do not 
think you will need all of that to satisfy your appe- 
tite?" 

" But how can we cook here without a spit and with- 
out andirons ? It will become charcoal." 

" Not at all," said little Marie ; " I wiU cook it for 
you on the coals without smoking it at all. Did you 
never catch larks in the fields and cook them between 
two stones ? Oh, I forgot ybu have never been a shep- 
herd. Let me see you pluck the feathers off that par- 
tridge. Not so roughly • you will break the skin." 

" You had better pluck the other to show me how to . 
do it" 

" Will you eat two, then ? What an ogre I Well, 
now they are both plucked, I will cook them." 

'* You would make a first-rate barmaid, Marie ; but 
unfortunately yon have no bar, and I shall be obh'ged 
to drink the water from this pond." 

" You would like some wine, would you not ? Per- 
haps you would Hke some cctfeet You think yourself 
under the trees at the fair. Call the landlord, and or- 
der liquor for the smart laborer of Belair t" 

" You wicked little thing you are making fun of me. 
Would you not drink some wine if you had it ?" 

"Me? I drank some at the Kebec to-night, for the 
second time in my Ufe. If you will be good I will give 
you a bottle almost full, and good, too !" 

" How is this, Marie ? You are a witch, decidedly." 

" Did you not commit the folly of ordering two bot- 
tles of wine at the Rebec ? You drank one with little 
Peter, while I, scarcely swallowed Jthree drops of tl\e . , 
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ode yon placed before me, but yon paid for the two 
without noticing it." 

« Well ?" 

" Well, I pnt in my basket the one which was not 
drnnk, . because I thought that you, or little Peter, 
might be thirsty on the way ; and here it is." 

** You are the most thoughtful little girl that I have 
ever Met. Only think of it 1 the poor child was cry- 
ing when she left the tavern I that did not hinder her, 
however, from thinking of others beside herself. Little 
Marie, the man who marries yon will not marry a 
fool !" 

" I hope not, for I should not like to many a fool. 
Now eat your partridges ; they are cooked to a charm, 
and as we have no bread you must content yourself 
with chestnuts." 

" Where in the devil did you get the chestnuts ?" 

"Is that astonishing? All along the road I have 
been gat^iering them from the trees and have filled my 
pockets." 

" And are they cooked, too ?" 

" Where would have been my sense if I had not put 
them into the fire as soon as it was made. That is the 
way we do in the fields." 

" Well, now, my little girl, we 11 have supper to- 
gether. 1 will drink your good health, and wish you 
a good husoand . • . there I as good a one as you would 
wish to have yourself. TeU me a little about it. Would 
you not like one ?" 

*^ I should be very much embarrassed, Germain ; for 
I have never thought of it." 

^^ How is that ? Not at all ? Never ?" inquired Ger- 
main) beginning to eat with the appetite of an out-door 
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laborer, but cutting the best morsels always and giving 
them to his companion, who obstinately refused them 
and contented herself with some chestnuts. " Tell me^ 
then, Marie," he resumed, seeing that she did not in- 
tend to answer him, " have you never had any idea of 
marrying ? You are old enough." 

" Perhaps_," said she ; " but I am too poor ; one hun- 
dred crowns, at least, are necessary to begin house- 
keeping, and I must work five or six years to acqxnre 
so much." 

"Poor child 1 I wish that father Maurice would 
give me a hundred crowns to present to you 1" 

" Great heavens, Germain I What would they say of 
me?" 

" What would you wish them to say ? They know 
very well that I am old and that I cannot marry you. 
They could not imagine that I — that you — 1" 

" I say, Germain, little Peter is waking up 1" said 
Marie. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE BVENIKa PBAYEB. 

LmrLE Peter awoke, and raising himself on his im- 
provised bed. looked around him with a thoughtful 
air. 

" He never could do otherwise, when he hears eat* 
ing going on," said Germain ; " the noise of a cannon 
would not wake him, but when one moves one's jawB 
near him he will open his eyes immediately." 
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** You did the same thing at liis age," eaid Marie, 
i^ith a roguish gmile. "Well, little Peter, are you 
looking for the canopy of your bed? It is made of 
rerdure, liiift evening, my child ; but your father eats 
no lesft on that account. Will you sup with him ? I 
did not eat your part, for I thought you would reclaim 
it/' 

** Marie, I wish you to ea*," cried the laborer, " I 

: will Bat no more. I am a glutton and am Tnaking a 

beast of myself, while you are going without ; it is not 

just ; I am ashamed of myself. It has taken away all 

my hunger ; Peter shall not eat if you do not." 

**'Be quiet," responded little Marie ; " you have n't the 
i key to our appetites. Mine is closed for to-day ; but 

little Peter's is open like a little wolf's. See how he 
takes hold. He will make a hardy laborer." 

In feet little Peter showed very soon whose son he 
WBOj for hardly was he awake, not comprehending 
either where he was or what had happened, when he 
began to eat, ravenously.* Then when he had satisfied 
his hunger, he got into a state of excitement, as do most 
children whose habits are so rudely broken in upon ; 
he had more wit, more curiosity and greater reasoning 
powers than ordinarily. He demanded to know where 
he was, and when he knew that he was in the midst of 
the woods, he began to be afraid. 

^ Are there any wild beasts in these woods, papa ?" 
ho asked. 

" No," said his father ; " there are none. Do not be 
afraid." 

*^ You lied to me then, when you told me that if I 
went with you into the woods, the wolves would carry 
me off?" 
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" See what a^reasoner !" said Q^rmain, embarrassed* 

" He is right," replied little Marie, " you told him 
so ; he has a good memory ; he remembers it. But 
you must know, little Peter, that your father ueyer 
lies. We have parsed through the great wood while 
you slept, and we are now in the little woods where 
there are no wild beasts." 

" Axe the little woods far from the big ones ?" 

**Far enough ; besides the wolves do not go out of 
the big woods ; and then if they were to <y)me here, 
your father would kiU them." 

" And you, too, little Marie ? " 

" All of us ; for you could help us very well, little 
Peter. You are not afraid*" 

"Yes, yes," said tlie child, very much elated, and 
assuming a heroic pose. *' We wUl kill thern." 

" There is nobody like you to talk to children," said 
Germain, '' and to make th^m understand reason. It 
is true that it is not long since you were a child your- 
self, and you remember how your mother used to .talk 
to you. - 1 think the younger one is, the better they 
imderstand those they are with. I am very much 
afraid that a woman of thirty years who has not known 
what it is to bo a mother will learn with difficulty to 
prattle and to reason with such little things." 

" Why not, Germain I I do not see why you slxould 
have so bad an idea of this woman ; you get around to 
her very often." 

" To the devil with the woman 1" said Germain. " I 
wish I was returning from her and never going back 
to her. What need I bother myself with any woman 
whom I do n't know." 

" My father," said little Peter, " why have you been 
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talting 80 much then to-day about your wife who is 
dead r 

" Alas ! you hare not forgotten her : your poor dear 
mother P' 

^* Ko ; I saw her put into the beautiful coffin, and 
my grandmother led me up to it to kiss her and say 
* Good-bye.' She was so white, and every evening my 
aunt made me pray to the good Go(f for her that she 
might be taken up to Him in heaven. Do n't you be- 
lieve she is there now f ' 

^' I hope so, my cliild ; but we must pray for her al- 
ways, and then you will see her again whom you love." 

*^ I am going to say my prayers," said the child. " I 
have not said them this evening. But I cannot say 
them alone, I always forget s^e part. Marie must 
help me." 

** Yes, my dear, I will help you," said the young 
girl. *^ Come, get down upon your knees and lay your 
head in my lap." * 

The boy kneeled, and clasping his little hands, laid 
his head in Marie*s lap and recited his prayers ; at first, 
with attention and fervor, for he knew the beginning 
very well ; then slowly and with hesitation, and finally 
repeated word by word as Marie dictated them to him ; 
at last he arrived at that place in his prayer where he was 
in the habit of going to sleep every evening, for which 
reason he had never learned the whole of it. Now, 
too, the labor of thinking, and the monotony of the 
sound of his own voice produced their accustomed ef- 
fect, and it was only with great effort that he was able 
to pronounce the last syllables ; and that, only after 
having been made to repeat them three times ; his head 
drooped and fell upon Marie's bosom ; his hands relax- 
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ed their hold, separated, and fell upon his knees. By 
the light of the bivouac fire, Germain beheld his little 
angel sleeping upon the heart of the young girl, who 
held him in her arms and warmed his blonde haii* with 
her pure breath, and he fell into a pious reverie himself, 
and mentally prayed for the soul of his Catherine. 

Germain waite^J, thinking what he should say to 
little Marie, to express to her the esteem and gratitude 
he felt towards her ; but he could not find words to do 
it. He appr6ached her to kisff his little boy whom she 
held in her arms, and it was with difficulty he could 
detach his lips finom little Peter's face. 

"You kiss him too roughly,'' said Marie, gently 
pushing away his head ; " you will wake him up. Let 
me put him to bed again, then he can dream of para- 
dise." 

The child was put upon his bed again, but in laying 
him on the saddle, he asked if it was on the mare. 
Then openirijg his big blue eyes and looking steadily 
up among the branches a minute, he appeared to be 
dreaming, or to be possessed with an idea which had 
come into his head during the day and had taken form 
with the approach of sleep. " My dear father," said 
he, '* if you intend to ^ve me another mother, I wish 
that it might be Marie 1" 

And without waiting for any response, he shut his 
eyes and fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER X 

KOTWlTHSTAlfDING THE CX>IJ>. 

LirrXiE Majuos did not appear to pay any other at- 
teutton to the whimsical words of the child than to 
regard them as a proof of friendship ; she covered him 
ixp carefally, she replenished the fire^ and, as the fog 
showed no signs of rising or clearing away, she advised 
Germain to make np some sort of a bed for himself 
nikr the fire, and try and get some sleep. 

^' I see that you are sleepy," said she, " for you do 
not say a word, and keep looking at the coals as little 
Peter did all the time. Go to sleep and I will watch 
both of you." 

^' It is you who should sleep," answered the laborer. 
" I win watch myself, for I never had less inclination 
to sleep ; I have jSfty ideas in my head." 

" Fifty is a great many," said his companion with a 
littje moekish air; ^Hhere are a great many people 
who would be very happy to have one 1" 

^^ Well, if I am not capable of having fifty, I have 
at least one which has taken complete possession of 
me." 

" I can tell you what it is, as well as those you had 
before." 

^' Very well ; teU me, if you can guess, Marie ; tell 
me yourself ; it will give me pleasure." 

" An hour ago, all you thought of was eating ; now 
yon would like to sleep." 
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"Mario, I am only an ox driver, bnt I really think 
you take me for an ox. You are a naughty child, and 
I see now plainly yon do not care to talk with me. Go 
to sleep, that will be better than criticizing a man who 
is not gay." 

" If you wish to talk, let ns talk," said the little girl, 
reclining by the side of the child, and resting her head 
on the saddle. " You are tormenting yourself, Ger- 
main, and, in doing that yon do not show much cour- 
age for a man. What could I say if I did not do my 
best to overcome my own grief?" 

" Yes, and it is precisely that which I am thinking 
about, my poor child I You are going to live away 
from your relatives and in a wretched country of mcifc 
and marshes, where you wiU get the autumnal fevers, 
where raising sheep is not profitable, which always 
brings sadness to a good shepherdess ; in fine, you will 
be in the midst of strangers, who may not treat you 
well and who will not understand your true value. This 
thought makes me unhappy, more so than I can tell, 
and I would now rather take you back to your mother 
than pn to Fourche." 

" You talk kindly, but without reason, Germain ; 
one ought not to turn upon one's friends ; instead of 
showing me the bad side of my fortune, you ought to 
show me the good, as you did when we were eating at 
the house of Rebec." 

"What would you have? That appeared to me 
the best then ; at present I see otherwise. You would 
do better to look for a husband." 

" That cannot be, as I have already told you, Ger- 
main ; and as it cannot be, I do not think of it." 
. " But auppose-you should find one ? Perhaps if you 
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were to tell me what kind of a husband you would likej 
I might suggest some one.'' 

" Su^esting is not finding. I do n't imagine such a 
case, for it would be useless." 

" You would not expect to find a rich one ?" 

" No, surely, for I am as poor as Job." 

'^ But if he should be in comfortable circumstances, 
it would not do you any harm to be well lodged, well 
fed, well dressed and in a family of kind people, who 
would permit you to assist your mother ?" 

" Oh, for that, yes ; to be able to assist my poor mo- 
ther is my first wish." 

" Well, if you could have and do all this, even if the 
man should not be in the flush of youth, you would not 
find it very diflScult I" 

" Ah, pardon me, Germain. It is to that precisely, 
I should object. I could not love an old man." 

" An old man, without doubt ; but, for example, a 
man of my age." 

" Tou are too old for me, Germain ; I should like 
the age of Bastion better, although Bastien might not 
be so handsome as you are." 

" Would you h'ke Bastien, the swine-herd, better ?" 
said Germain, a little vexed ; " a boy whose eyes look 
like those of the beasts he drives 1" 

"I overlook hi» eyes on account of his eighteen 
years 1" 

Germain felt a keen sensation of jealousy. " Go 
away," said he ; '^ I see that you are taken with Bas- 
tien. It is a funny idea, at least.'' 

" Yes, it would be a funny idea," answered the little 
girl, laughing boisterously, "and that would make a 
funny husband. One can make him believe anything 
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you like. For example, the other day I gathered a 
tomato in the garden of the cur^, I told him that it was 
a fine red apple, and he ate it like a glutton. If you 
had seen what a face he made up 1" 

*' You do not love him, then, or you would not make 
fkin of him." 

" That would not be a reason. But I do not love 
him ; he treats his little sister brutally, and is a sloven*'^ 

** Very well ; have you any one else in view J" 

^ What do you mean, Germain !" 

" Just now, to talk. I see, little girl, tiiat you have a 
lover in your head." 

" No, Germain, you are mistaken ; I have none yet ; 
I may have one by and by ; but as I can only get 
married when I shall have acquired some meail^s, I am 
destined to marry late and with »x old man." 

" Better take an old one now." 

" No, no ; when I am no longer young myself, we 
shall be on equal terms ; now it would be diflferent." 

" I see very well, Marie, that I am not agreeable to 
you ; that is very clear," said Germain, spitefully, and 
without weighing his words. 

Little Marie did not answer. Germain les^ed over 
her and perceived that she had fallen asleiep like a 
child overcome with fetigue, who Mis asleep while it 
is stQl prattling. 

Germain was very glad she had not heard his last 
words ; he was aware they had not been well-chosen, 
and he turned away for distraction and to change the 
direction of his thoughts. He could not sleep nor 
think of anything he wanted to say. Ho went a 
dozen times around the fire; went away again, and 
lotamed, finally, feeling as much agitated aa. though 
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he had swallowed a charge of gunpowder big enough 
foar a cannon ; he leaned against the tree under which 
the children were sleeping and watched them. 

" I do not know how it is," thought he, " that I have 
never perceived that little Marie is the prettiest girl in 
the country ! She has not a great deal of color, but 
Ae has a pretty face, fresh as a rose ! What a pretty 
mouth, and 'vdiat a darling little nose 1 She is not 
large for her age, but she is made like a little quail, and 
is as light as a little finch. . . I do not see why our peo- 
ple make so much fuss over a large and fat woman. 
My wife was rather thin and pale, and she pleased me 
above all so ; this one is qnite delicate, but she behaves 
herself well and is as pretty to look upon as a white 
kid* « . Then, what a sweet and honest air she has ! How 
one can read her good heart in her eyes, even when 
they are closed in sleep 1 As to her mind, she has 
more than my dear Catherine ever had, that is certain ; 
one would not easily get tired of her. . . She is lively, 
sensible, industrious, loving and humorous. I don't 
see how one could wish for more. 

" But why should I trouble myself about all this ?" 
said Germain, endeavoring to look at it from the other 
side, " My father-in-law would never hear me speak 
of it, and aU the familv would consider me a fool. Be- 
sides, she would not marry me, the poor child. . . She 
thinks me too old, she told me so. . . She is not inter- 
ested in me ; she is willing to have more misery and 
trouble, to wear old clothes, and to suffer from hunger 
for two or three months of the year, provided that she 
may be able to content her heart some day and find a 
husband who pleases her ; and she is right ; I should 
do the same in her place, and for the present, if I could 
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follow my wishes, instead of embarking in a marriage 
which does not please me, I should choose a girl to my 
own liking. • ." 

The more Germain attempted to reason and to quiet 
his thoughts, the less he succeeded. He went off some 
distance, bsing himself in the fog, and then all at once, 
he found himself on his knees by the side of the sleep- 
ing children. Once he even attempted to embrace 
little Peter, who lay with an arm round little Marie's 
neck, and he mistook himself bo completely, that Marie 
feeling a breath as hot as fire on her lips, awoke in a 
state of great alarm, not comjwehending at all what 
was passing around her. 

*' I did not see you, my poor children,'^ said Ger- 
main, retreating rapidly. " I came near falling over 
you and hurting you." 

Little Marie was innocent enough to believe him and 
fell asleep again. Germain went around to the other 
side of the fire and swore to heaven that he would not 
move until they should awake. He kept his word, but 
not without difficulty. Finally, towards midnight, the 
fog cleared away, and Germain could see the stars 
shining through the treea The moon, too, came out 
from behind her obscurations, and began to scatter her 
diamonds over the humid moss. The trunks of the 
oaks remained in majestic obscurity ; but a little far- 
ther along, the white trunks of the birches looked like 
a row of phantoms in their shrouds. The fire was re-^ 
fleeted in the pond and the frogs b^an to accustom 
themselves to it, hazarding some shrill and timid 
notes. The many-cornered branches of the old trees 
bristling with pale mosses, spread themselves and inter- 
twined like large fleshless arms over the heads of our 
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travelers. It was a fine place, but so deserted and so 
sadi, tbat Germain, wearj of snffering, began to sing 
and to throw stones into the water in order to divert 
his thoughts from the fri^tfnl ennui of the solitude. 
He wanted, ako, to awake little Marie, and when he 
saw that she was sitting up, he proposed that they 
should resume their way. 

" In two hours," said he, " the approach of day will 
render the air so cold, that we shall not be able to re- 
main here^ notwithstanding our fire« Kow we can see 
our way, and we shall easily find some house which 
will receive us, or at least, some bam where we can be 
under cover for the rest of the night." 

Marie, although she was very sleepy, disposed herself 
to follow QermaiiL He took his little boy up in his 
arms without waking him, and threw his cloak on so as 
to cover Marie, as she had put her own cape around 
little Poter. When he felt the young girl so near 
him, Germain, who was distracted still, and a little be- 
side himself, began to lose his head entirely. Two or 
three times he moved away briskly and allowed her to 
walk alone. Then seeing that she could hardly keep 
up with him, he waited for her, and drawing her near 
to him, he pressed her so closely that she was astonish^ 
ed and even offended, without daring to say so. 

Ab they did not know in what direction to go, they 
did not know where they were going ; so little, that 
they went up once more over the same path, and found 
themselves again in face of the desert waste ; returned 
on their steps, and, after having wandered around 
a long time, they perceived a light through the 
branches. 

**Good ! Here is a house," said Germain, " and peo- 
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pie awake, for they havB a fire burning. It must he 
very kte." 

It was not a house ; it was the fire of the bivouac 
which they had not cov^ed up on going away; and it 
had been revived by the breeza 

They had been walking two hours, and now found 
themselves at the point whence they had stairted. 



CHAPTER XL 

UlSTDiaS THE 8TABLIGHT. 

" Now I give it up," said Germain, stamping his foot. 
** "We are bewitched for certain, and shall not be able 
to get out of this till daylight. This place must be 
haunted." 

" Do n't let us be discouraged," said Marie. '^ We 
will make a big fire ; little Peter is well wrapped up 
and risks nothing, and we shall not die if we do sleep 
6he night out of doors. Where have you put the sad- 
dle, Germain? Among the holly trees, great giddy 
head i It is easy to go and get it I" 

" Hold the child while I take his bed fi*om off the 
bushes ; you will prick your hands." 

" I have got it ; here is the bed ; a few pricks are 
not sabre cuts," said the brave little girl. 

She proceeded to put little Peter to bed again, who 
had slept so soundly that he had known nothing of this 
new tramp. Germain put so much wood on the fire 
that the whole forest was lighted up ; but Marie was 
completely exhausted, and although she complained of 
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nofting, she canld no longer stand upon her feet • She was 
pale, and her teeth chattered with the cold and weak- 
ness. Germain took her in liis arms to warm her, and 
anxiety, compassion, and an irresistible tenderness took 
possession of his heart, and completely paralyzed his 
better judgment. His tongae ran miracnlonsly, and, 
for the first time in his lifo^ withoat showii^ any diffi- 
dence. 

" Marie," said he, " you please me, and I am un- 
happy to know that I do not please you. K you would 
accept me for your husband, no father-in-law, no rela- 
tions, no neighbors, nor advice from any quarter, should 
hinder me from mariying you. I know that you would 
make my children happy ; that you would teach them 
to respect the memory of their dear mother, and my 
conscience being easy, I should be happy. I have al- 
ways had a friendship for you, and now I feel so much 
love for you that if you should demand of me to do al- 
ways only what you wish, I would swear to do so now 
and heie. See, I b^ of you, how dearly I love you, 
and endeavor to foiget my age. It is a false idea, or you 
should try to think it is, that a man of thirty is an old 
naan« Besides, I am only twonty-eight ! A young girl 
fears to subject herself to criticism by taking a man ten or 
a dozen years old^ than hei*self, because it does not hap- 
pen to be the custom of the country ; but I have heard 
it said that in other countries, they do not so regard it ; 
that, on the contrary, they like better to give a young 
girl to a sober-minded man of well-established charac- 
ter, than to a young fellow who is liable to go astray, 
and instead of doing well as was hoped, become a 
worthless scapegrace. Besides, years do not always 
bring, old age. .That depends upon the health •and 
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Btrength'of the individual. "Where a man nses him- 
self up by hard work or by bad conduct, he is old at 
twenty-five. Instead of that, I — ^but you are not lis- 
tening to me, Marie !" 

^* Yes, Qennain ; I understand you very well,'' re- 
plied little Marie ; " but I always think of what my 
mother said to me, * that a woman of sixty years is great- 
ly to be pitied when her husband is seventy and can no 
longer work for her support. He becomes infirm and 
requires her care and attention at the age when she her- 
self has great need of tenderness and repose ; and it 
continues thus all the way to the grave.' " 

" Belatives are right in saying that, I confess, Marie," 
replied Germain, " but they will sacrifice all the days 
of youth, which are the best, to provide for the days 
when they get old and are no longer good for anything ; 
when it is a matter of indifference what becomes of 
them ; whether their lives end in one way or another. 
But I am in no danger of dying vrith hunger in my old 
age. I amass something all the time, because living 
with the family of my wife, I work a great deal and 
spend nothing. Besides, I love you so dearly, my 
darling, that that alone would prevent my growing 
old. It is said that when a man is happy he preserves 
his age well, and I am very sure that, as for loving 
you, I am younger than Bastion, for he does not love 
you ; he is too much of a beast, too much of a child, to 
comprehend your beauty and goodness, and how 
worthy you are to be sought after. Do not despise me, 
Marie ; I am not a bad man ; I made my Catherine 
happy, and she acknowledged before Grod on her death- 
bed, that she had always been happy with me, and re- 
conjLmended me to marry again. It would seem that 
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ber Bpirit had spoken liih evening tlirongh the month 
of he-r child as he slept. Did yon not understand what 
he said ? Did yon not see how his little month trem- 
bled while he was looking on vacancy for something 
we could not see ? He saw his mother, you may be 
sure ; it was her spirit which made him say that he 
wished you to take her place." 

" Germain," repHed Marie, astonished and pensive, 
^ you speak honestly and all you say is true. I am 
sure I should do well to love you, if that did not dis- 
please your rdatives; but what would you have me 
do ? My heart does not plead for you. I like you 
VBry well, and although your age has not made you 
disagreeable, it makes me afraid. It seems as though 
you were something for me like an uncle or godfather ; 
that I owe you respect, and that you would have mo- 
ments when you would treat me like a little girl, rather 
than an equal and your wife, and then my comrades 
would make fun of me, and, although it would be silly 
to pay any attention to «that, I think I should be 
ashamed and a little sad on the day of our nuptials." 

*^ These are the reasons of a child ; you talk quite 
like a child, Marie I" 

*' Well, I am a child," said she, " and that is the 
reason precisely that I fear a man so much older than 
I am. You see by that that I am too young for you, 
for you already reproach me with talking like one. I 
cannot be supposed to have any more reason than 
would be expected from my age." 

" Alas, my God 1 that I should have been so awk- 
"ward as to express my thoughts so badly," said Ger- 
main. " Marie, you do not love me ; there is the 
truth ; you think me too simple, and too thick-headed. 
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If yon only loved me a little, you would not see my faults 
so clearly. But you do not love me 1" 

^*Well, it is not my fault/' she replied, a little 
wounded at hiB abrupt manner of speecli. " I have 
done my best in listening to you ; but the more I try 
the less I am able to see any propriety in our ever be- 
coming husband and wife," 

Germain did not answer. He buried his head in his 
two hands, and it was impossible for Marie to know 
whether he was crying, pouting, or sleeping. She was 
disquieted to see him so depressed, and could not di- 
vine what was going on his mind ; but she did not dare 
to talk to him any more, and as she had been so aston- 
ished at what had taken place that she had no dispos- 
ition to sleep any more, she waited for daylight impa- 
tiently, carefully keeping np the fire and watching the 
child, whom Germain seemed entirely to have forgot- 
ten. However, Germain was not asleep ; he was not 
meditating, did not even conceive of any projects of 
courage or plans of seduction. He was suffering; he 
had a mountadn of sadness on his heart. He wished 
himself dead. Everything appeared to turn out unfor- 
tunately for him, and if he could have cried, he would 
have done so with a wilL But he was a little angry 
with himself ; tliis added to his other troubles, and he 
was hushed without any power or any wish to cry. 

When daylight came and the familiar noises of the 
woods announced it, he lifted his head from his hands 
and got up. He saw that Marie had not dept, but he 
could not find words to express his solicitude. He was 
altogether discouraged. He hid the saddle again in the 
bushes, threw his bag over his shoulders, and, taking his 
little boy by the hand, said : 
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^^'Nov^ 'Marie, we will try and finish onr journey. 
Do you wish me to take you to Ormeauz ?" 

^^ We will go out of the woocfe together," she replied, 
^^ and when we find out where we ai^ we will take 
each one his own way*" 

Gtermain did not reply. He felt hurt that the girl 
did not ask him to go with her to Ormeaux, but he 
did not perceive tiiat he had o&red to go with her 
in a tone whidi was well caleolaffd to provoke a 
refmal. 

A woodcutter whom they soon met put &em upon 
iikQ ri^t path, and told them that after pasdng tiie 
laige meadow they must take, one the road to the 
right, and the other, Ihe (me on the left, to readi their 
different points, which were so near to each other tiiat 
they could distinetly see the houses of Fourche from 
t]xe &rm at Ormeaux and reciprocally. 

When they had Ihanked the woodman and were 
^bout to pass along, he asked them if they had not 
lost a hoise. 

^' I found a fine gray m^e in my yard," said he, 
^ where p^'haps the wolf forced her to seek refuge ; 
my dogs barked all n^ht, and at daylight, I sa^ the 
gray under my shed, where she is still. Let us go and 
Bee her, and if she recognizes yon, you can take her 
away." 

Germain called to his mare and she at once answer- 
ed to his call ; the woodman was satisfied, and Germain 
todc the mare to go and find his saddle. Marie then 
offered to take little Peter with her to the Ormeaux, 
-Where his father could come for him after he had been 
to Fourehe. 

" -After such a night as we have had, he doies npt 

4 
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look well enough to be presented. I will clean his 
clothes, wash his pretty little fape, comb his hair and, 
when he is properly cared for, you can take him and 
pi^esent him to your new family." 

'' Who told you that I wanted to go to Fourche ?" 
answered Germain, with some vexation. '' Perhaps I 
shall not go there after all." 

" Yes, Germain ; yon niust go thare ; you wiU go," 
she replied. k 

" Yon are in a great hurry to have me marry some 
one else, so that I shall not annoy you any more> I sup- 
pose." 

" There, Germain ; do not think any furth^ about 
that ; it is an idea that came into your head last night, 
because this unfortunate adventure has a little upset 
your mind. But now it is time for reason to resume 
her sway ; I promise to forget all you have said to mo, 
and not to speak of it to any one." 

" Oh, speak of it if you wish. I am not in the habit 
of denying my word. What I told you was the truth, 
and I should not blush to acknowledge it before any 
one." 

" Yes ; but if your new wife should know that just 
as you arrive before her, you have thought of and pro- 
posed to, another, she would not think favorably of 
your suit. Now ' pay attention to the manner in 
in which you speak to me, and do not look at me with 
so singular an air. Think of fether Maurice, who 
counts on your obedience, and will be very angry with 
me if I should divert you from doing as he wishes you 
to do. Good morning, Germain ; I shall take little 
Peter with me in order to force you to go to Fourche* 
It is a guaranty that I am watching you." 
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*^ Yon are -willing to go with her, then ?" said the la* 
borer to his child, seeing that he hung on to the hands at 
little Mario, and that he followed her resolutely. 

" Yes, father," answered the boy, who had listened 
and comprehended what had been said before him 
without their mistniBting liim. ^' I am going with my 
dear Marie ; you can come for me when you are mar- 
ried ; "but I want Marie for my little mother." 

" You see what he wants I" said Germain to the 
young girl. " Listen, little Peter," he added, " I want 
her to be your .mother, and to live with us for eyer ; it 
is she who objects. See if she will grant to you what 
she has refused to me." 

^ Best contented, father^ I will make her say yes ; 
little Marie always does what I wish her to ;" and he 
went away with the girl, leaving Germain alone, more 
sad and more irresolute than ever. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THB BELLE OF THE YILLAGB. 

HowEVSB, when he had repaired the disorders of the 
journey in his clothes and the equipage of his horse ; 
when he was again mounted on the back of his gray, 
and the road to Fourche was pointed out to him, 
he concluded that he could not retreat, and that he 
must forget this night of agitations as if it were a dan- 
gerous dream. 

He found father Leonard seated on a handsome 
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wooden bench, painted a dark green, at the entrance 
to the house, which was reached by an ascent of six 
steps ; an elevation which afforded light to the cellar. 
The wall which separated the garden from the hemp- 
field was bnilt with limestone covered with sand. The 
house was*^ handsome one, that would not easily be 
mistaken for the house of a bourgeois. 

The future father-ii»-law came up to Germain, and 
after having asked him news of his family, added a 
phrase customary for politeness in that country when 
one has arrived at the end of one's journey. 

** Votes ites done venupov/r voua jpromener id /" 

" I have come to see you," said the laborer, ^* and to 
present you with this game from my father-in-law ; and 
to say to you for him, that you must know my inten- 
tions in coming here." 

^^ Ah, hal" said father Leonard, laughing, and 
slapping his rotund stomach. " I see ; I understand ; 
I am there !" and half-eloflng his eye, he added, " You 
will not be alone in paying your addresses, my young 
man. There are already three other aspirants in the 
house. I never send away any one, for I should be 
embarrassed to know whether I was doing wrong or 
right : for they are all respectable people. However, 
on account of father Maurice, and of the fine farm you 
cultivate, I should be much pleased if you were to be 
successful. But my daughter is of age and mistress 
of her property, and will do as she pleases. Go 
in, and get acquainted with her; I hope you wiL 
win." 

" Pardon, excuse me I" replied Germain, surjaised to 
find himself a supernumerary there where he had fully 
expected to be alone. "I did not know that your 
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datighter was already provided with Buitors, and I 
have not come to dispnte with others." 

*^ If you suppose because you are late in coining," 
replied father Leonard, good-hnmoredly, "that my 
daughter would be unprovided with lovers, you are 
much mistaken, my boy. Catherine has what attracts 
marrying men, and she will not be troubled to make a 
choice. But go into the house, I tell you ; do n't be 
discouraged. She is a woman worth stm^ling for." 

And pushing Germain by the shoidaers into the 
room with rude gaiety, he cried: ^*See, Catherine; 
here comes one more 1" 

This jovial but gross manner of being presented to 
the widow, in presence of the other aspirants for her 
hand, completely destroyed the equanimity of the la- 
borer. He felt awkward, and remained some moments 
without daring to raise his eyes on the beauty and her 
court. 

The widow Guerin was well made and had not yet 
lost the freshness of youth. But she had an expression 
of face and a toilet which was altogether displeasing to 
Germain. She had an air of boldness and content with 
herself; her turban was trimmed with a triple row of 
lace ; her silk apron, and her fiGhu of blonde crochet 
were not at all in keying with the idea which he had 
formed of a sedate and serious widow. 

This overdressing and her loose manners made her 
appear old and ugly, although she was neither. He 
thought that such a handsome costume and manners so 
playful belonged rather to the age and fine mind of 
little Marie, than to this widow who had such a dull- 
witted and questionable pleasantry which she assumed 
with her beautiful attire. 
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and alioost as gross as father Leonard ; another was 
blind of one eye and drank bo much as to brutify him- 
aeif ; the third was young, and good-lookiug enough, 
but was always trying to say smart things and failed so 
utterly as to make hinoBelf an object of pity. The 
widow laughed at them, however, as if she enjoyed his 
BiUinesses, and in doing so, gave little evidence of her 
own good taste ; aad Grermain thought she was infatuat- 
ed with him ; but he soon perceived that she encouraged 
hha also in a very particular manner and seemed dis- 
posed to surrender to him. This was a good reason to 
bim for assuming a more cold and distant manner. 

The hour to go to mass arrived, and they got up from 
the table to go together. They had to go to Mers, a 
good league and a half. Germain was so much fa- 
tigued that he would have liked an opportunity to 
aleep before going ; but it was not the custom of the 
country to miss the mass, and he went with the others. 
The road was filled with people^ and the widow 
marched along with a prond air, escorted by her three 
lovers, giving ber arm sometimes to one and sometimes 
to another, carrying her head very high*. She was very 
anxious to make an exhibition of the fourth also ; but 
Germain found 'it so ridiculous to be drawn thus into 
niakiiig a show of himself to gratify the silly vanity of 
a woman, that he kept himself at a distance, talking 
with father Lecmard, and thus fonnd means so to dis- 
traet and occiipy his attention, that be did not seem to 
belong to the parly. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 



THB HASTEB. 



When they reached the village the widow stopped 
to wait for her father and Germain. She wanted to 
maike her entry with her whole train, but Germain re- 
fused her this satis&ction, and, quitting father Leonard^ 
accosted several persons of his acquaintance, and finally 
entered the chnrch by another door. The widow was 
enraged. After the mass, to show her feeling towards 
Gt^rmain, she danced on the green with her three gal- 
lants, one after the other. Germain watched her and 
saw that she danced well but with a great deal of ajSee- 
tation. 

" "Well, well," said father Leonard, slapping him on 
the shoulders ; " are you not going to dance with my 
daughter ? Ton are too bashful 1" 

" Since the death of my wife I do not dance/' said 
the laborer. * 

" Now you are seeking a new wife, mourning should 
be done with in the heart, as it is in the clothing." 

" That is not a reason, father Leonard. I find my- 
self too old and do not like to dance." 

*' Listen," said Leonard, drawing Germain aside; 
" yon were annoyed in entering my house to find the 
place already beseiged by^ other admirers, and I see 
that you are very proud ; this is not reasonable, my 
boy. My daughter is in the habit of being courted, 
especially since she has laid off her mourning, and it is 
not her way to make advances to you." 
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" Tonr daughter has been ready to be married for 
two years, and has she not yet found one she likes 2" in- 
quired Germain. 

" She is in no hurry, and she is right. Although she 
is acting a part, and appears to you incapable of reflec- 
tion, she is a woma^ of great good sense and knows 
very well what she is about," 

^It seems to me not," said Germain, ingenuously, 
^^ for she has three loyers in her suit, and if she knew 
her own: mind, there would be at least two of them who 
would be requested to retire or remain at home." 

"You don't understand any thing about it, Ger- 
main. She does not like either the old one, the one- 
eyed one, or the young one, I am almost certain, but 
if she were to send them home, people would say that 
she wished to remain a widow, and no other aspinCnts 
would come to see her." 

" Ah, yes I These serve as decoy ducks 1" 

" Precisely. Where is the harm, if they are satis- 
fled?" 

" Evety one to his taste 1" said Germain. 

" I see that that would not be yours. But, let us see, 
it might h6 understood, for example, that you were the 
prefeiTeA one, and they might leave the place to you." 

"Yes, let it be supposed! And waiting to know 
one's fate, how long would one have to remain with 
one's nose to the wind t" 

"That would depend upon you, I should think; 
whether you know how to talk and persuade her. My 
daughter very well understands that the best time of her 
life will be that which she spends in being courted, and 
* she is in no hurry to became the servant of one man, 
while she can coipmand the services of several ; and so 
4* 
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long as the game pleases her, she will divert herself 
with it ; but if you were to please her more than this 
game that she is playing, she might discontinue it. 
Tou mtist not repel her. Come here every Sunday ; 
dance with her ; let her understand that you place 
yourself in the ranks of her admirQrs, and if she finds 
you more agreeable and more to her mind than the 
others, some fine day she will, without doubt, tell you 
so." 

" t^ardon, father Leonard ; your daughter has the 
right to act as she pleases, and it is not my place to 
criticise her. Were I in her place, I should act other- 
wise ; I should be frank with them, and not allow these 
men to lose so much time, which, without donbt, they 
could employ more profitably than in dancing around a 
woman who amuses herself by making fun of them. 
But if she finds her amusement and happiness in it, it 
is no concern of mine. I must now tell you one thing 
which has embarrassed me a little to say all the morn- 
ing, seeing that you began by mistaking niy intentions, 
and did not give me time to set you right, and have 
deceived yourself. Know then that I did not come 
here to demand your daughter in marriage, but to buy 
a pair of oxen which you were going to take ti the fair 
next week, and which my father-in-law thought you 
would sell." 

'^ I understand, Germain,'^ said Leonard, tranquilly ; 
" you have changed your mind since seeing my daugh- 
ter with her lovers. It is just as you please. It would 
seem that what attracts one repels another, and you 
have the right to retire since you have not yet spoken. 
If you seriously wish to buy my oxen, come and see 
them in the pasture, and whether we make a bargain 
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or not, you will come and dine with 12s before going 
home." 

" Do n't let me take you away," replied Germain ; 
" you probably have business here. It is no pleasure 
for. me to look upon dancing ; doing nothing myself. I 
will go and see the oxen^ and later I will come to your 
house." 

Germain then moved away and went towards the 
field in which Leonard had pointed out a portion of his 
cattle. It was true that father Maurice wanted to buy, 
and Germain thought if he could take home a fine pair 
of oxen, at a moderate price, it might go a great dis- 
tance towards his pardon for not accomplishing the ob- 
ject of his joamey. 

He walked rapidly and soon found himself only a 
little distance from Ormeaux. He felt a strong desire 
to see his child, and even to see Marie again, although 
he had lost the hope, and banished the thought from 
his mind, of ever expecting happiness at her hands. 
All that he had seen and heard ; this woman, coquettish 
and vain ; this father at once crafty and shallow, who 
encouraged his daughter in her habits of pride and dis- 
loyalty ; this luxury of the village, which appeared to 
him an infraction of the dignity of the manners of the 
country ; the time lost in idle and foolish talk ; the in- 
terior of the house so different from his own, and, above 
all, the profound uneasiness which a field-hand expe- 
riences when he goes out of his particular routine ; all 
that he had submitted to of ennui and confusion for the 
last few hours, made Germain long to see his child and 
his little neighbor. Had he not been in love with her, 
he would still have looked for her, to distract his mind 
and to set his thoughts running in their accustomed ruts. 
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But he looked in vain for thorn in the neighboring 
meadows ; he could see neither Marie nor little Peter, 
although it was the time when the shepherds should be 
in the field. There was a large flock in a okame, and 
he asked a little boy who was watching it, if those were 
the sheep belonging to the Ormeaux farm. 

" Tes," said the boy. 

" Are you the shepherd ? Da boys watch the i^ep 
on the farms here?" 

" No ; I am watching them to-day because the shep- 
herdess is away ; she. 's sick." 

" But have n't you a new one to-day i" 

" Oh, yes ; but she too is gone." * 

"Gone? Had n't she a little child with her r 

" Tes, a little boy, who cried. They went off about 
two hours ago." 

" Which way did they go ?" 

"The way they came, apparently. I did not ask 
them." 

"Why did they go away ?" demanded Germain, more 
and more troubled, 

«^ How should I know V 

" Can it be because they had not agreed about the 
wages ? That must have been settled in advance." 

" I can 't tell you any thing about it. I saw them 
come and go ; that is all." 

Germain went to the ferm and questioned the work- 
men. No one could give any explcmations ; but he 
learned that after having talked with the proprietor, 
the young girl had gone off without saying any thing, 
leading the ahild, who was crying. 

"Did they dare to maltreat my child ?" cried Ger- 
main, bis eyes flashing fire. 
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** It 'was your boy, then ? How did slie oome by the 
child I Where are you from, and what is your name ?" 

Germain, finding that the custom t)f the country was 
to answer questions by asking others, stamped his foot 
impatiently, and demanded to see the proprietor. 

He was not there. He was not in the habit of re- 
maining all day when he came to the farm. He was 
on hcMTseback and be had gone, they did not koow to 
which of his farms. 

At last, Germain, in a state of the greatest anxiety, 
demanded to know if they knew of any reason for the 
departure of this young girl. 

The farmer exchanged a strange smile with his wife, 
and then replied that he knew of no reason, and took 
no interest in it. All that Germain could learn was, 
that the young girl and the child had gone to- 
wards Fourche. He ran to Fourehe at once ; the wid- 
ow and her lovers had not returned^ nor had father 
Leonard. The servant told him that a young girl and 
a child had been there inquiring for him ; but that, not 
knowing them, he was not willing to admit them, and 
had advised them to go on to Mers. 

** And why did you refuse to receive them ?" inquired 
Germain, angrily. "Are you so mistrustful in this 
country, that you dare not open your doors to yom* 
neighbors ?" 

" In a rich house like this," said the servant, '^ people 
have to be on their guard ; I am answerable for every- 
thing when the family are away, and I cannot open the 
doors to every one that comes along." 

'*It is an unhandsome custom," said Germain; "I 
should rather be poor than to live in such fear as that. 
Adieu to your deplorable country 1" 
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He pushed Lis inquiries among the neighboring 
houses. They had seen the girl and child go off 
towards Belair, the little iellow with his blouse torn 
and his little lambskin over his shoulders ; and as little 
Marie, for good reasons, was always very poorly dress- 
ed, they had taken them for mendicants. They offered 
them bread ; the young girl had accepted a morsel for 
the child, who was hungry ; then she set out suddenly 
with him, and they were seen to enter the woods to- 
gether. Qermain reflected an instant, then asked if the 
proprietor of Ormeaux had not come to Fourche. 

" Yes," they answered him ; '' he passed on horse- 
back soon after the children had gone." 

'' Did he go after them I " 

" Ah I you know him then ?" said the publican of the 
place. '' Yes, he is a jolly fellow ; bedevilled with run- 
ning after the girls ; but I do n't think he would be at- 
tracted by this one ; although, if he had seen her — ^" 

" That will do, thank you," said Germain ; and ho 
flew, rather than ran to the stable, for his mare. He 
threw the saddle on her back, and leaping on it, start- 
ed off upon the gallop in the direction of the woods of 
Chauteloube. His heart bounded with rage and with 
anxiety. . He brought the blood on the flanks of the 
gray, who, on finding herself on tlie road to her own 
stable, needed Uttle urging to drive her ahead. 
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CHAPTER XIV: 



THE OLD WOMAN. 



Germain soon found himsdf by the side of the pool, 
at the place where they had passed the night. The fire 
was still huming, and an old woman was gathering tip 
the fragments of dead wood which little Marie had 
collected aiid piled np there. &ennain stopped and 
questioned her ; she was stone deaf and entirely mis- 
imderstood his question. 

" Yes, my boy," said she, " this is The Devil's PooL 
It is a bad spot; you must not approach it without 
throwing three stones into it with the left hand, and 
making the sign' of the cross with the right ; this will 
drive away the spirits. Otherwise mirfortunes will 
overtake all who go around it." 

" I did not speak of that," said Germain, coming 
near her, and screaming in her ear. '^ Have n't you 
seen a young giri with a little child pass this way ?" 

" Oh, she drowned a little baby here," said the old 
woman. 

Germain trembled in his shoes ; but fortunately the 
old woman went on : 

" That was a great while ago, and in memory of the 
event, a handsome cross- was set up ; but one fearful 
night, in a great storm, the bad spirits threw it into the 
pool. You can still see the place. If one had been 
unfortunate enough to stop here that night, he could 
not certainly have got away before daylight. It would 
have been walk, walk, walk ; he might have gone two 
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hundred leagues in the woods, but he would always 
turn to the same place." 

In spite of himself, the laborer trembled at what ho 
heard, and the idea of the misfortunes still to come, to 
complete the prognostications of the old woman, took 
such complete possession of his mind, that he felt a sen- 
sation of chilliness creep over his whole body. Despair- 
ing of obtaining any information, he mounted his horse 
and went off through the woods, calling little . Peter by 
name, with a loud voice, whistling and cracking his 
whip, and breaking tfie branches of the trees to make 
all the noise he could ; listening meanwhile for any re- 
sponse that he might hear. But he only heaj*d iliB 
noise of the beUs on the cows which were busy brows- 
ing in the fields, and the savage cry of the pigs fighting 
for the acorns. 

At last Germain heard the noise of a horse's hoofs 
coming up behind him, and a middle-aged mauj dark 
and robust, dressed like a half-bourgeois, called on him 
to stop. Germain had never seen the farmer of Or- 
meaux, but he seemed to know by instinct, that tliis 
was he. He turned around, and, measuring him from 
head to foot with his eye, he waited to hear what he 
had to say. 

** Have you not seen a young girl of fifteen or sis^teen 
years, pass here, with a little boy ?" he inquired, affect- 
ing an air of indifference, although he was visibly ex- 
cited. 

" What do you want with her ?" inquired Germain, 
endeavoring to hide his anger. 

" I should say that is none of your business, my good 
fellow ; but as I have no reason to hide, I wiU teU you 
that she is a shepherdess that I hired for a year with- 
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out knowing her. W}ien I saw her arrive, I thonght 
she was too yonng and too feeble for the work of the 
&rm. I thanked her and wished to pay her the ex- 
pcnses of her jonraey, but ^he went off angry wWle my 
back was tamed. . . She was in such a hurry, that she 
foi^ot some of her things, and her purse, which did not 
contain much, certainly ; a few cents probably. As I 
had to pass this way, I thought I might meet her and 
return her what she had forgotten, and pay her what I 
owe her.'' 

Germain was too straightforward not to hesitate in 
listening to this story, which, if not true, seemed^ at 
least, plausible. He watched the farmer closely, and he 
sustained the investigation with a great deal of impu- 
dence, or of openness. 

" I want to know the truth of this matter," said Ger- 
main to himself, and restraining his indignation, he 
said : ^^ She is a young girl from our neighborhood ; and 
she ought to be near here. Let us go on together ; we 
shall find her, beyond a doubt." 

** You are right," said the farmer ; " we will go on 
together ; if we do not find her when we get to the end of 
the lane, I must give it up, for I must go to Ardentes." 

'^ Oh !" thought the laborer ; " I shall not quit j'ou ; 
I ought even to go back with you to the Devil's Pool, 
and march aronnd it with you for twenty-four honre 1" 

" Stop 1" said Germain, suddenly fixing his eyes upon 
some. bushes which seemed to be singularly agitated. 
" Hold I hold ! Little Peter, is it you, my child «" 

The boy, recognizing his father's voice, came out 
from the rpshes, jumping like a young deer ; but when 
he saw who was in company with his father, ho stop- 
ped, apparently frightened and uncertain what to do. 
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" Come, my child 1 CSome, it ip I," cried ike labor- 
er, leaping dovm from his horse, and running and tak- 
ing him up in Ms arm& '[ Where is little Marie ?" 

'' She i8 there ; she is hidiag from this black, uglj 
man ; so was L" 

" Marie I Do n't be afisid, I am hera It is I." . 

Marie cbme creeiwg out, and as soon as she saw 
Oermain, who was closely followed by the farmer, she 
ran and threw herself into his arms, and hang on to 
him as though he had been her father. 

"Ah, my good Germain !'' said sbe^ "you will .pro- 
tect me. With you I am not afraid." 

Germain looked at her attentively. She w$^. pale ; 
her clothes were torn by the thorns on the. bushes in 
which she liad sought to hide, like a deer tracked by 
the hunters. Sut there was neither shame nor despair 
on her face. . 

" Your maBbdv wishes to speak to yon,'* sjud he, 
watching her carefully. 

" My master I" said sbe> proudly ; " that naan is not 
my master, and never will be. It is you, Germain, 
who are my master. I want you to take me with you ; 
I will serve you for nothing." 

The farmer came up; and with an impatient air, 
said : " Here, little girl, you forgot something at our 
house, which I have brought to you." 

" No, sir," said Marie ; " I have not forgotten any 
thing, and I have nothing to ask of you." 

" Come here, a minute," replied the farmer ; " I have 
something to say to you. Come, do n't be afraid. Two 
words only." 

" You can say it aloud. I have no secrets with you." 

" You will at least take your money." 
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■ -^ M.y mohey ? Ton owe me nothing, thank God I" 

^* So I believe/' said Germain, in a low voice ; '^ but 
that is all the dame ; liBten to what he has to say, Marie, 
for I am earioas to know what it is. Tou will tell me 
afterwards; I have my reasons. Go, stand by his 
horse ; I'WiU not lose sight of yon." 

Marie went a fow steps towards the farmer, '^vho 
bending over his saddle towards her, and lowering his 
voice, said: 

"Little one, here is a gold piece for yon. You will 
say nothing, do you hear ? I tell you that I found you 
too feeble for the work on my farm. There will be no 
question abcmt that. I shall pass your house one of 
these days, and if you have n*t said any thing about 
this, I will give you something more. And then if you 
are reasbnaWe, you have only to say the word ; I will 
take you to my house and we will go into the fields to- 
gether in the twilight and amuse ourselves. What 
present do you wish me to bring you ?" 

" There, sir, is the present I make to you !" respond- 
ed the little girl^.in a loud voice, rudely throwing the 
gold piece into his lace. " I thank you very much, and 
when you pass our house again, I beg you to let me 
know of it in advance ; aB the boys of our neighbor- 
hood win receive you J because among us we are very 
fond of the bourgeois who seek to betray the young 
girls of (Kir village. You come; they will wait for 
you !" 

**You have a lying and foolish tongue P' said the 
farmer, highly incensed, and raising his stick with a 
menacing air. '* You would like to make up a good 
story ; but you cannot draw any money out of me. We 
know your sort of folks 1" 
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Marie drew "back frightened; but Germain seized 
the bridle of the farmer's horse, and shaking it, said : 

*'Now we understand you, we will see who holds the 
trump card ! Get down, my man, get down I Let us 
try conclusions here 1" 

The farmer not wishing to engage in a quarrel, spur- 
red his horse to get away, and attempted to strike the 
laborer's hand with his stick to make him release his 
hold ; but Germain avoided the blow, and seizing the 
farmer by the 1^, threw him off his horee upon the 
ferns on the other side. The latter soon recovered his 
feet and defended himself vigorously. 

" Tou coward I" said Germain ; " I could crush your 
body to a powder, if I would 1 But I do not want to 
do you any harm, and besides, no punishment I could 
administer, would reach your conscience. However, 
you shall not go hence until after you have begged par- 
don of this young girl upon your knees 1" 

The farmer, who was familiar with Isuch scenes, was 
disposed to take the affair pleasantly. He pretended 
that his sin was not so great, since it consisted only in 
words, and he consented to ask the girl's pardon if she 
would let him kiss her, and proposed that afterwards 
they should all go to a neighboring wine-house and 
drink together, and quit good friends. 

^' You insult me I" answered Germain, pushing tho 
farmer's face into the dirt ; " and I hope I shall never 
see your wicked face again. Blush, if you can ! and if 
you ever pass through our place, go through the back 
street." 

He then picked up the farmer's club and broke it 
over his knee, to show the strength of his wrists, and 
threw the pieces away in disdain. 
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Then taking little Peter by one hand, and Marie by 
the other, he went off trembling with indignation. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THS KETXTBN TO THE FARM. 

Ik about a quarter of an hour they had passed the 
httadi. They trotted along on the great road, and 
the mare neighed at every object of her acquaintance, 
and little Peter told his father what he had been able 
to comprehend of what had passed at the farm at Or- 
meaux. 

" When we arrived there," said he, " that m(m there 
came to talk to my Marie in the sheep-fold, where we 
went at once to see the fine sheep. I was away up in 
the crib at play, and that man there did not see me. 
Then he said * Good morning ' to her, and kissed her." 

" Did you let him kiss you, Marie ?" inquired Ger- 
main, trembling with rage. 

^^ I supposed it was a civility ; a custom of the place, 
as it is at your house, for grandmother to kiss all the 
young girls when they enter upon service there, so that 
they may see that she adopts them and that she will be 
a mother to them." 

" And then,'' continued little Peter, who was proud 
to repeat the story of their adventures, ^'that man 
there said something naughty to you ; something that 
you told me not to repeat and to forget as soon as I 
could ; so I forgot it immediately. However, if father 
wishes me to tell him what it was — " 
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" No, my boy ; I do not wish to hear it ; and I too 
would have you forget it/' 

" In that case I will forget it again," replied the 
child. " And then, that ma/fh there seemed to be angry 
because Marie said she "vrould go away. He told her 
that he Avould give her all she wished; a hundred 
francs ! And my Marie was angry also. He then 
came up to her as though he would do her harm. I 
was afraid, and ran to Marie, crying. Then that man. 
there said : ' What is that ? Where did this child come 
from? Put him away.' And he raised hid stick to 
strike me. But Marie prevented liim, and said, * We 
will see further about this, by and by, sir ; myw I most 
take this child to Fourche ; ' and we came away. As 
soon as we got out of the sheepfold, Marie said to me, 
' We must save ourselves, little Peter ; let us get away 
from this place as fast as we can, for this is a wicked 
man and will do us harm.' Then we went behind the 
bams, and passed a little meadow, and came to Fourche 
to inquire for you ; but you wei^ not there, and they 
would not allow us to wait there for you; and then 
that man there^ who was mounted on a black horse, 
came after us ; we managed to dodge him,4^nd hid our- 
selves in the woods^ Then he came there also, and 
when we heard him, we hid again ; and after he had 
passed, we hurried on towards home as &st as we could ; 
and then you came up and found us ; and that is all that 
happened. Is it not, Marie ? Have I forgotten any 
thing ?" 

" No, my dear ; it is aU true. Now, Germain, I want 
you to witness and to tell every body at home, that it 
was not for want of courage, nor for fear of woi-k, that 
I did not remain." 



V 
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^^And you, Marie," Baid Genxiain; "I beg yon to 
ask yourself, if, when it coineB to defending a wonaan 
and punishing an insolent puppy, a man of twenty- 
eight, years is too old ? I should like to know if Bas- 
tion, or any other pretty boy, richer by ten years less 
than I, would not have been thrashed by that man 
therein as little Peter calls him ? What do you think ?" 

'' I think, Crermain, that you have rendered me a 
great service, and I shall thank yon for it as long bs I 
Uve." 
' ''Is that aUr 

'^My dear father," said little Peter, "I have not 
thought to say any thing to Marie about what I pro- 
mised. I have not had the time ; but I will talk with 
her at the house, and with my grandmother, too." ^ 

This promise of the child set Germain to thinking. ' 

The qoestion of explanations with his parents would 
soon come up, and he would have to tell them of the 
wrongs he had sustained at the hands of the widow 
Ouerin, and not tell them of some other ideas which 
had cdme into his head. When one is happy and 
proud, the ooiflbage to accept his happiness from others, 
seems easy ; but to be rebutted on one side and blamed 
on the other, is not an agreeable situation. 

Fortmiately, little Peter was adeep when they arriv- 
ed home, and Iiis &ther laid him on his bed without 
waking him. Then he told his whole story. Father 
Maurice seated on his three-legged stool by the door, 
listened gravely, and although he was dissatisfied with 
the result of the journey, when Germain, recounting 
the widow's coquetries, asked his father-in-law if he 
had the time to go courting fifty-two Sundays in the 
year, at the risk of being sent back at the end of that 
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time, his father-in-law answered, with a manner which 
signified his adhesion, " Yon are not wrong, Qennain ; 
that conld not be ; " and then when Germain told him 
that he had been forced to bring little Marie back im- 
mediately, to save her from insnlte, perhaps from vio- 
lence from an nnworthy master, fether Maorice approv- 
ed his conrse again, and shaking his head, said : ^^ You 
have done right, Germaia ; it mnst be so*^ 

Wiien Germain had finished his story, and given all 
his reas(HiB, his parents s%hed simnltaneonsly, and with 
an air of resignation looked at each other. ' Then the 
head of the family arose and said : ^ Qod^s will be done ! 
Love is not to be had for the asking." 

^' Come in to snpper, Germain ; it is unfortunate that 
this conld not have been better airanged ; but it seems 
that God has not wished it We must lodk elsewhere.'* 

'^ Yes," said father Maurice ; " as my wife sayd, wo 
must look elsewhere." 

There was-DO &rther discussion that night, and when 
in the morning, little Peter arose with t)ie larks at day- 
break, not being any longer excited wi^h the extraor- 
dinary events of the preceding day, he fell into the 
usual apathy of peasant children of his age^ forgot 
everything that had been running through his head tiie 
day before, and thought only of playing with his broth- 
ers, and playing the man with the oxen and horses. 

Germain tried to forget, too, by plunging into his 
work, but he became so sad and so distracted, that 
every body remarked it. He did not speak to little 
Marie ; but if any one had asked him in what meadow 
she was, and by what road she passed, there was not 
an hour of the day when he could not have told, if he 
had wished to. He did not dare to ask his parents to 
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take her into the farm-honse, although he knew very- 
well that she must suffer at home. Sut she did not 
suffer ; her mother could ueyer nnderstaud how it was 
that her little supply of wood did not diminigh, and 
that her shed should be so well supplied in the morn- 
ing when she had left it empty the evening befora It 
was 'the same with the com and potatoes. 

Somebody passed by the granary and emptied a bag 
on the floor without waking any one or leaving any 
tracks. The old woman was at onee uneasy and re- 
joiced;, she told her daughter not to speak of it, for if 
people should know of the miracles going on there, 
they would take them for witches. She thought that 
the Evil One was mixed up with it, but she was in no 
hurry to emtooil herself with him by calling on the 
curate of the parish to exorcise him. She said it would 
be time when Satan should come to demand her friend- 
ship in return for his benefits. 

little Marie comprehended better the state of the 
ease, but she dared not to speak of it to Germain, for 
fear of again bringing the idea of marriage into his 
head ; and to him she appeared, always, as if she did 
not know any thing about what was going on. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

MOTHER MAURICE. 



One day mother Maurice finding herself alone in the 
fruit-garden with Germain, addressed him as follows : 

"My poor son-in-law, I think you cannot be very 
well. Tou do n't eat as usual ; you never laugh, and 

5 
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yon talk less and less every day. Is there any one 
here that vexes you, or does any member of the family, 
without intending or knowing it, annoy you in any 
manner ?'' 

" Ko, my mother," answered Germain; *'you have 
ever been as kind to ine as the mother who bore me, 
and I should be ungrateful to complain of you, or of 
your husband, or of any one else in the house.*' 

'' Then, my child, it must be sorrow for the death of 
your wife which is so depressing your spirits. Instead 
of passing away with time, it seems to be gaining a 
complete empire over you, and you must certainly do 
what your father-in-law has advised you to do, and that 
is, seek a new wife." 

" Yes, my mother ; that would be my idea also ; but 
the women you have advised me to seek do not suit 
me. When I see them, instead of forgetting my dear 
Catherine, I think of her all the more." 

" The reason must be, that we have not understood 
your taste. You must aid us then by telling us the 
truth. Without doubt, there is somewhere a woman 
who is made for you, for God never made any human 
being without a counterpart somewhere. If you know 
where to find her — this woman who pleases you — go 
and take her, and whether she be handsome or ugly, 
rich or poor, we have determined, my husband and I, 
to give you our consent ; for we arc tired of seeing you 
look so sad, and can not live tranquilly while you re- 
main as you are." 

" My dear mother, you are as good as the good God, 
and so is my father-in-law !" answei*ed Germain ; " but 
your compassion cannot afford any relief to my unhap- 
piness ; the girl I love cares nothing for me P 
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'^ Is she too young ? It would be unreasonable in 
you to fall in love with a young girl I" 

" Well, yes, my dear mother ; I have committed the 
folly of loving a very young girl, and I blame myself 
for it. I do my best not to think of her ; but whether 
I am at work or at rest ; whether I am in church or in 
bed, with my child or with you, I think of her always, 
and cannot think of any one else." 

" Then it must be fate which has thrown her before 
you. There is but one remedy, and that is to persuade 
the girl to change her mind and listen to you. It will 
be necessary for me to see her and talk with her, and I 
think it may all be arranged. Tell me, who is this 
young girl 2" 

" Alas, my dear mother, I dare not," said Germain. 
" Ton will make fun of me !" 

" I should not make fun of you, Germain, because 
you are in trouble ; and I would not willingly add to 
it. Is it not Fanchette 2" 

'* No, mother, it is not." 

" Or Eosette ?" 

«No." 

" Tell me then ; for I might name all the girls in the 
parish without calling the right oue.'^ 

Germain hung his head and could not persuade- him- 
self to reveal the name. 

'' Well," said mother Maurice ; " I will leave you at 
peace for to-day, Germain ; perhaps to-morrow you 
may be more willing to confide in me ; or your sister-in- 
law may be more successful than I, in questioning 
you." And she took up her basket of clean clothes 
which she was about to hang out on the bushes to dry. 

Germain then did as little children do when they see 
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that they are not receiving any more attention ; he fol- 
lowed his mother-in-law, and finally named mother 
GuiUett^s little Ma/rie ! 

Great was the surprise of mother Maurice. It was 
the last person she would have thought of; she had the 
delicacy not to show it ; but made her own commen- 
taries to herself. Then seeing that her silence was de- 
pressing Germain, she pointed to her basket and asked, 
" Is that a good reason for not assisting me at my work ; 
carry this basket for me, and we will talk farther about 
it. Have you reflected on this matter as much as you 
ought ? Are you fiilly decided ?" 

'^ Alas, my dear mother 1 that is not the way to put 
it ; I should be decided if there was any hope of suc- 
cess ; but as she will not Usten to me, I can only decide 
to cure myself of it as soon as I can." 

" And if you cannot ?" 

" We must do the best we can, mother ; when the 
horse has too heavy a load he falls ; and when the ox 
has nothing to eat, he dies." 

"Do you mean to say that you wiU die if you do not 
succeed ? God forbid, Germain I I do n't like to hear a 
man like you should say such things, because when he 
says them, he is aplf to think them. You are a very 
courageous man, and when a weakness overtakes such 
men it is very dangerous. Be hopeful. I cannot con- 
ceive that a young girl, so very poor, whom you so 
much honor in seeking, should refuse you." 

" It is true, however. She refuses me." 

" What reasons does she give ?" 

" That you have always been good to her and hers ; 
that her family owes a great deal to yours, and that she 
docs not wish to displease you by accepting me. I 
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have, as she thinks, an opportunity to marry a rich 
woman." 

" If she said that, it proves that she is a girl of good 
principles and it is honest of her. Bnt in saying that 
to yon, Germain, she did not cure you, for she told you, 
without doubt, that she loves you and that she would 
espouse you if you wished ?" 

" That is the worst of it ; for she also said that she 
did not love me.'^ 

" If she says what she does not think, in order to 
wean you away from her, she is a girl that merits our 
love, and we must overlook her youth on account of 
her good sense." 

"Tie," said Germain, struck with a hope he had not 
before conceived; "that would be very sensible and 
comme il fa/ut in her ; but if she is so reasonable, I 
YQTj much fear it is because I do not please her." 

" Germain," said mother Maurice, " promise me to 
keep quiet about this for a week ; do not torment your- 
self ; eat, sleep, and be as gay as you used to be. I will 
talk with your father-in-law, and if he agrees to it,- you 
shall soon know the true feeling of the girl towards 
you." 

Germain promised and the wee£ passed away with- 
out father Maurice saying a word to him in particular, 
and he appeared to suspect nothing. The laborer was 
obliged to appear tranquil, but he was all the time 
growing more and more pale and discontented. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



LITTLE MABIE. 



Finally on Sunday morning, when they came ont 
from the church, hia mother-in-law asked him what 
he had learned from his fair neighbor since tieir talk 
in the fruit-garden. 

" Nothing at all," he said*; " I have not spoken to 
her." 

" How do you ever expect to pereuade her if you do 
not speak to her ?" ♦ 

" I have never spoken to her of it but once," an- 
swered Germain, " and that was when we went togeth- 
er to Fourcbe ; since tben I have not opened my mouth 
to her. Her refusal made me so unhappy, that I have 
not cared to subject myself to farther disappointments.'' 

" Well, my son, you must speak now ; your father- 
in-law authorizes it. Make up your mind to it ; if it is 
necessary, I wiD tell you that I wish it, too, for you 
must remain no longer in doubt." 

Germain obeyed. He went to the house of mother 
Guillette in a very disconsolate state of mind. Marie 
was sitting alone in the comer of the fire-place, so pen- 
sive that she did not hear Germain come in. When 
she saw him before her, she jumped up from her chair 
with surprise, and blushed. 

" Little Marie," said he, seating himself by her side ; 
" I am come to annoy you and perhaps to give you 
pain ; I know it very weU ; but the mem and womcm 
at ov/r house (meaning the master and mistress at home, 
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according to usage) wieli me to speak to yon and ask 
you to marry me. Tou do not like it; I will 
wait.'' 

^' Germain," she replied, " is it true then that you 
love me ?" 

" That troubles you, I know ; but it is not my fault ; 
if you could change your mind I should be only too 
happy, though I doubtless do not deserve it. Look at 
me, Marie ; am I frightful to you?" 

" No, Germain," said she, smiling ; " you are much 
better looking than I am." 

" Do not make fun of me ; look upon me indulgent- 
ly ; my hair is not yet falling off; I have not lost a 
tooth 1 My eyes will tell you that I love you ; look 
into my eyes then, you will see it written there, and all 
girls know how to read that handwriting." 

Marie looked into Germain's eyes with a playful as- 
surance ; then all at once she turned her head away, 
trembling. 

" Ah, my God ! I have frightened you," said Ger- 
main ; " you look at me as if I were the farmer of Or- 
meaux. Do not be afraid of me, I beg of you ; that 
would distress me beyond measure. I wilT not speak 
unkindly to you ; I will not embrace you without your 
leave, and when you wish me to go away, you have 
only to show me the door. Now I will go, if that is 
what you wish." 

Marie reached out her hand to the laborer without 
turning her head, which was bowed towards the fire- 
place, but without saying a word. 

" I understand," said Germain ; " you would gratify 
me because you are so good ; you are sorry to render 
mo unhappy, but you cannot love me !" 
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" Why do you say these things to me, Germain?^' she 
replied ; " do you wish to make me cry ?" 

" Poor little girl ; you have a good heart, I know ; 
but you do not love me and you hide your face from 
me, because you fear to let me see your displeasure and 
repugnance ; while I dare only to press your hand. In 
the woods when my child was asleep and you also, I 
wanted to kiss you, but I should have died with shame 
rather than ask you. I suflTered as much that night as 
many a man who has been burnt at the stake. Since 
that time, I have dreamed of you every night. Oh, 
how I would have embraced you, Marie ! But you 
have slept without dreaming. And now do you know 
what I think? If you would turn around to me 
and look upon me with the same eyes with which 
I look upon you and approach your face to mine, I 
think I should die with joy. While you, you think, 
that if you were to do that, you would die with rage 
and shame!" 

Germain talked on as if he were dreaming, without 
knowing what he was saying. Little Marie trembled 
more and more violently, but he did not perceive it. 
All at once she turned around aU in tears, and looked 
up to him reproachfully. The poor fellow thought that 
his death-warrant was coming, and without waiting for 
it to fall, he got up to go* away, but Marie threw her- 
self into his arms and buried her face in his bosom, 
saying between her sobs : " Ah, Germain, have you 
never suspected that I love you ?" 

Germain would have gone wild with joy, if his boy, 
who was looking for him and who came running into 
the hut at a grand gallop mounted on a stick, with his 
little sister behind him, who was whipping this imagin- 
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ary cotmer ynih a little switch, had not recalled him 
to himself. He took him up in his arms, and placing 
him in those of his affianced, said : ** In loving me, you 
hare made more than one happy, Marie !" 
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STORY OF LEONARD AND MARGARET- 



[fBOU BOBTHEy's DOCTOE.] 



CHAPTER L 

BASH MASSIAGES — A^ EAELT WIDOWHOOD — AFFLICTION 
BENDEBED A BLESSINO TO THE SUFFEBEBS ; AND TWO 
OBPHANS LEFT, THOUGH NOT DESTITUTE, TET FRIEND- 
LESS. 

Love bnilt a stately house ; where fortune came, 

And spinning fEincies, she was heard to say, 
That her fine cobwebs did support the frame ; 
Wheieas they were supported by the same. 
- But Wisdom quickly swept them all away. 

HSBBEBT. 

Mbs. Dove was the ODly child of a clergyman who 
held a small vicarage in the West Elding. Leonard 
Bacon had been left an orphan in early youth. He had 
some wealthy relations by whose contributions he was 
placed at an endowed grammar-school in the country, 
and having through their influence gained a scholarship 
to which his own deserts might have entitled him, they 
continued to assist him — sparingly enough indeed — at 
the University, till he succeeded to a fellowship. Leon- 
ard was made of Nature's finest clay, and Nature had 
tempered it with the choicest dews of heaven. 

He liad a female cousin about three years younger 
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than himself, and in like manner an orphan, equally 
destitute, but far more forlorn. Man hath a fleece 
about him which enables him to bear the buffetings of 
the steam ; — ^but woman when young, and iovely, and 
poor, is as a shorn lamb for which the wind has not 
been tempered. 

Leonard's father and Margaret's had been bosom 
friends. They were subalterns in the same r^ment, 
and being for a long time stationed at Salisbury, bad 
become intimate at the house of Mr. Trewbody, a gen- 
tleman of one of the oldest families in Wiltshire. Mr. 
Trewbody had three daughters. Melicent, the eldest, 
was a celebrated beauty, and the knowledge of this had 
not tended to improve a detestable temper. The two 
youngest, Deborah and Margaret, were lively, good- 
natured, thoughtless and attractive. They danced with 
the two lieutenants, played to them on the spinnet, 
sung with them and laughed with them,^ — till this 
mirthful intercourse became s^ious, and knowing that 
it would be impossible to obtain their father's consent, 
they married the men of their hearts without it. 
Palmer and Bacon were both without fortune, and with- 
out any other means of subsistence than their commis- 
sions. For four years they were as h^py as love oould 
make them ; at the end of that time Palmer was seissed 
with an infectious fever. Deborah was then far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, and no solicitations could induce 
Bacon to keep from his friend's bed-side. The disease 
proved fatal ; it communicated to Bacon and his wife ; 
the former only survived his friend ten days, and he 
and Deborah were then laid in the same grave. They 
left an only boy of three years old, and in less than a 
month the widow Palmer waa delivered of a daughter. 
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In the first impulse of anger at the flight of his 
daughters, and the degradation of his family, (for Bacon 
was the son of a tradesman, and Palmer was nobody 
knew who,) Mr. Trewbody had made his will, and left 
the whole sum which he had designed for his three 
daughters, to the eldest. Whether the situation of 
Margaret and the two orphans might have touched him 
is, perhaps, doubtflil, for the family were either light- 
hearted or hard-hearted, and his heart was of the harcl 
sort ; but he died suddenly a few months before his sons- 
in-law. The only son, Trewman Trewbody, Esq., a 
Wiltshire fox-hunter, like his father, succeeded to the 
estate ; and as he and his eldest sister hated each other 
cordially, Miss Melicent left the manor-house, and es- 
tablished herself in the Close at Salisbury, where she 
lired in that style which a portion of £6000 enabled her 
in those days to support. 

The circumstance which might appear so greatly to 
hare aggravated Mrs. Palmer's distress, if such distress 
be capable of aggravating, prevented her perhaps from 
eventually sinking under it. If the birth of her child 
was no alleviation of her sorrow, it brought with it new 
feelings, new duties, new cause fol* exertion, and new 
strength for it. She wrote to Melicent and to her 
brother, simply stating her own destitute situation, and 
that of the orphan Leonard ; she believed that their 
pride would not suffer them either to let her starve or 
go to the parish for support, and in this she was not dis- 
appointed. An answer was returned by Miss Trew- 
body, informing her that she had nobody to thank but 
herself for her misfortunes ; but that, notwithstanding 
the disgrace which she had brought upon the family, 
she might expect an annual allowance of ten pounds 
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from the writer, and a like sum from her brother; upon 
this she must retire into some obscure part of the coun- 
try, and pray God to forgive her for the offence she had 
committed in marrying beneath her birth and against 
her father's consent. 

Mrs. Palmer had also written to the friends of Lieu- 
tenant Bacon, — ^her own husband had none who could 
assist her. She expressed her willingness and her 
anxiety to have the care of her sister's orphan, but rep* 
resented her forlorn state. They behaved more liber- 
ally than her own kin had done, and promised five 
pounds a year as long as the boy should require it. 
With this and her pension she took a cottage in a re- 
tired village. Grief had acted upon her heart like the 
rod of Moses upon the rock in the desert ; it had opened 
it, and the well-spring of piety had gushed forth. 
Affliction made her religious, and religion brought with 
it consolation, and comfort, and joy. Leonard became 
as dear to her as Margaret. The sense of duty educed 
a pleasure from every privation to which she subjected 
herself for the sake of economy ; and in endeavoring 
to fulfil her duties in that state of life to which it had 
plea^d God to call her, she was happier than she 
had ever been in her father's house, and not less so than 
in her marriage state. Her happiness indeed was dif- 
ferent in kind, but it was higher in degree. For the 
sake of these dear children she was contented to live, 
and even prayed for life ; while, if it had respected her- 
self only, Death had become to her rather an object of 
desire than of dread. In this manner she lived seven 
years after the loss of her husband, and was then car- 
ried off by an acute disease, to the irreparable loss of 
the orphans who were thus orphaned indeed. 
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CHAPTER IL 

k I^ADY DBBOBIBM) WH08S BIXaLB LIFS WAS KO BLSSfiED 
HESB BiTHSB 1X> HS^CSEOT OB OTHBBS — A YBBAOIOUS EPI- 
TAPH AHJ> AS APFBOPBIATB HONUHESTT* 

Beauty ! my Lord, — ^'tis the worst part of woman I 

A weak poor thing, assaulted every hour 

By areeping miniites of de&ciag time ; 

A saperficies which each hreath of care 

Blasts off; and every hnmoroos stream of grief 

Which flows from fo^lh these fomitains of our eyes, 

Wfielieth away, as rain doth winter's snow. Gojtf. 

Miss Tjbewbody behaved witJi perfect propriety upon 
the news of her sister's death. She closed her. front 
windows for two days ; received no visitors for a 
week ; was much indisposed, bu^ resigned to the will of 
Providence, in reply to messages of condolence ; put 
her servants in mourning, and sent for Margaret, that 
she might do her duty to her sister's child by breeding 
her up under her own eye. Poor Margaret was trans- 
ferred from the stone floor of her mother's cottage to 
the Turkey carpet of her aunt's parlor. She was too 
young to comprehend at once the whole evil of the ex- 
change ; but she learned to feel and understand it dur- 
ing years of bitter dependence, unalleviated by any 
hope, except that of one day seeing Leonard, the only 
creature on earth whom she remembered with affection. 

Seven years elapsed, and during all those years Leon* 
ard was left to pass his holidays, summer and winter, at 
the grammar-school, where he had been placed at Mrs. 
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Palmer's death ; for althougli tho natter regularly 
transmitted with his half-yearly bill the most farorable 
accounts of hifi di&p(^tion and general conduct, as 
well as of his progress in learning, no wish to see the 
boy had ever arisen in the hearts of his nearest relar 
tions; and no feeling of kindness, or sense of decent 
humanity, had ever induced either the fox-hunter Trew*- 
body or Melicent his sister, to invite him for Midsum- 
mer or Christmas. At length in the seventh ye^r a let- 
ter announced that his school education had been com- 
pleted, and that he waa elected to a scholarship at 

College, Oxford, which scholarship would entitle 

him to a fellowship in due course of time ; in the inter- 
vening years some little assistance from h.i& liberal hene* 
factors would be required ; and the liberality of those 
hindfriends would be well bestowed upon a youth who 
bade so fair to do honor to himself, and to reflect 
no disgrace upon his honorable connections. The head 
of the family promisedJiis part, with an ungracious ex- 
pression of satisfaction at thinking that " thank God, 
there would soon be an end of these dpmands upon 
him." Miss Trewbody signified her assent in the same 
amiable and religious spirit. However much her sister 
had disgraced her family, she replied, "Please God it 
should never be said she refused to do her duty." 

The whole sum which these wealthy relations contri- 
buted was not very heavy, — an annual ten pounds each ; 
but they contrived to make their nephew feel the 
weight of every separate portion. The Squire's half 
came always with a brief note desiring that the receipt 
#f the enclosed sum might be acknowledged without 
delay, — not a word of kindness or "courtesy accompan- 
ied it ; and Miss Trewbody never failed to admlnster 
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with her remittance a few edifying remarks npon the 
folly of his mother in marrying beneath herself; and 
the improper condnct of his father in connecting him- 
self with a woman ci family, against the consent of her 
relatioiis, the consequence of which was that he had left 
a child dependent npon those relations for support. 
Leonard received these pleasant preparations of charity 
only at distant intervals, when he regularly expected 
them, with his half-yearly allowance. But Margaret 
meantime was dieted upon the food of bitterness, with- 
out one circumstance to relieve the misery of her situ- 
ation. 

At the time, of which I am now speaking. Miss 
Trewbody was a maiden lady of forty-seven, in the 
highest state of preservation. The whole business of 
her life had been to take care of a fine person, and in 
this she had succeeded admirably. . Her library con- 
sisted of two books ; Nelson's ^^ Festivals and Fasts " was 
one, the other was " the Queen's "Cabinet unlocked ;" 
and there was not a cosmetic in the latter which she had 
not faithfully prepared. Thus by means, as she believed, 
of distilled waters of various kinds, and May-dew and 
butter-milk, her skin retained its beautiful texture still, 
and much of its smooftmess ; and she knew at times 
how to give it the appearance of that brilliancy which 
it had lost But that was a profound secret. Miss 
Trewbody, remembering the example of Jezebel, al- 
ways felt conscious that she was committing a sin when 
she took the rouge-box in her hand, and generally ejac- 
ulated in a low voice. The Lord forgive me ! when she 
laid it down ; but looking in the glass at the same time, 
she indulged a hope that the nature of the temptation 
might be considered as an excuse for the transgression. 
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Her other great business was to observe with the utmost 
precision aD the punctilios of her situation in life ; and 
the time which was not devoted to one or other of these 
worthy occupations, was employed in scolding her ser- 
vants, and tormenting her niece. This employment, 
for it was so habitual that it deserved that name, agreed 
excellently with her constitution. She was troubled 
with no acrid humors, no fits of bile, no diseases of the 
spleen, no vapors or hysterics. The morbid xiiatter jf as 
all collected in her temper, and found a regular vent at 
her tongue. This kept the lungs in vigorous health ; 
nay, it even seemed to supply the place of wholesome 
exercise, and to stimulate the system like a perpetual 
blister, with this peculiar advantage, that instead of an 
inconvenience it was a pleasure to herself and all the 
annoyance was to her dependents. 

Miss Trewbody Kes buried in the Cathedral. at Salis- 
bury, where a monument was erected to her memory 
worthy of remembrance itself for its appropriate in- 
scription and accompaniments. The epitaph recorded 
her as a woman eminently pious, virtuous, and charitar 
ble, who lived universally respected, and died sincerely 
lamented by all who had the happiness of knowing her. 
This inscription was upon a marble shield supported by 
two Cupids, who bent their heads over the edge, with 
marble tears larger than grey pease^ and something of 
the same color, upon their cheeks. These were the only 
tears which her death occasioned, and the only Cupids 
with whom she had ever any concern. 
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CHAPTER m, 

A 80EJSCS WHICH WILL PUT SOME OF THOSE BBADSB8 WHO 
HA^B BEESr MOST IMPATIENT WITH TB.B AUTHOB, IN THE 
BBST HtFMOB WUSE HIM. 

Tliere is no argument of more antiqnity and elegancy than is the matter 
of Love ; for it seems to be as old as the world, and to bear date f^om the 
fiisttfme that man and woman was ; therefore In thisi, as in the finest met- 
als, the freshest wits haye in all ages shown their best workmanship. 

ROBEBT WiLMOT. 

When Loonard had resided three years at Oxford, 
one of his college friends invited him to pass the long 
vacation at his father's house, which happened to be 
within an easy ride of Salisbnry. One morning, there- 
fore, he rode to that city, rung at Miss Trewbody's 
door, and having sent in his name, was admitted into 
the parlor, where there was nobody to receive him, while 
Miss Trewbody adjusted her head-dress at the toilette, 
before making her appearance. Her feelings while she 
was thns employed were not of the pleasantest kind to- 
ward this unexpected guest ; and she was prepared to 
accost him with a reproof for his extravagance in under- 
taking so long a journey, and with some mortifying 
questions concerning the business which brought him 
there, ^ut this amiable intention was put to flight, 
when Leonard, as soon as she entered the room, in- 
formed her that having accepted an invitation into that 
neighborhood, from his friend and fellow-collegian, the 
son of Sir Lambert Bowles, he had taken the earliest op- 
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portiiniiy of coming to pay his respects to her, and ac- 
knowledging his obligations, as bonnd alike by duty 
and inclination. The name of Sir Lambert Bowles 
acted upon Miss Trewbody like a charm ; and its molli- 
fying effect was not a little aided by the tone of her 
nephew's address, and the sight of a fine youth in the 
first bloom of manhood, whose appearance and man- 
ners were such that she could not be surprised at the 
introduction he had obtained into one of the first fami- 
lies in the county. The scowl, therefore, which she 
brought into the room upon her brow, passed instantly 
away, and was succeeded by so gracious an aspect, that 
Leonard, if he had not divined the cause, might have 
mistaken this gleam of sunshine for fair weather. 

A cause which Miss Trewbody could not possibly 
suspect had rendered her nephew's address thus concili- 
atory. Had he expected to see no other person in that 
house, the visit would have been performed as an irk- 
some obligation, and his manner would have appeared 
as cold and formal as the reception which he anticipated. 
But Leonard had not forgotten the playmate and com- 
panion with whom the happy years of his childhood 
had been passed. Young as he was at their separation, 
his character had taken its stamp during those peaceful 
years, and the impressson which it then received was 
indelible. Bfitherto hope had never been to him so de- 
lightful as memory. His thoughts wandered back into 
the past more frequently than they took flight ^to the 
future ; and the favorite form which his imasdnation 
called up was that of the sweet child, who in winter 
partook his bench in the chimney comer, and in sum- 
mer sate with him in the porch, and strung the fallen 
blossoms of jessamine upon stalks of grass. The snow- 
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drop and the crocus reminded him of their little gar- 
den, the primrose of their sunny orchard-bank, and the 
blue-bells and the cowslip of the fields, wherein they 
were allowed to run wild, and gather them in themeiry 
i^onth of May. Such 9a she then was he saw her fre- 
quently in sleep, with her blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, 
and flazen curls ; and in his day-dreams he sometimes 
pictured her to himself such as he supposed she now 
might be, and dressed up the image with all the magic 
of ideal beauty. His heart, therefore, was at his lips 
when he inquired for his cousin. It was not without 
something like fear, and an apprehension of disappoint- 
ment, that he awaited her appearance ; and he was se- 
cretly condemning himself for the romantic folly which 
he had encouraged, when the door opened, and a crea- 
ture came in, — ^less radiant, indeed, but more winning 
than his fancy had created, for the loveliness of earth 
and reality was about her. 

"Margaret," said Miss Trewbody, "do you remember 
your cousin Leonard ?" 

Before she could answer, Leonard had taken her 
hand. " 'T is a long while, Margaret, since we parted ! 
— ten years I — ^But I have not forgotten the parting, — 
nor the blessed days of our childhood." 

She stood trembling like an aspen leaf, and looked 
wistfuUy in his face for a moment, then hung down her 
head, without power to utter a word in reply. But he 
felt her tears faU fast upon his hand, and felt also that 
she returned its pressure. 

Leonard had some difficulty to command himself, 
so as to bear a part in conversation with his aunt, and 
keep his eyes and his thoughts from wandering. He ac- 
cepted, however, her invitation to stay and dine with her 
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with undissembled Bati&faction, and the ploaBnre was not a 
little heightened when she left the room to give Bome 
necessary orders in consequence. Margaret still sate 
tnembling and in silence. He took her hand, pressed it 
to his lips, and said in a low earnest voice, " Dear, dear 
Margaret 1" She raised her eyes, and fixing them upon 
him with one of those- looks the perfect remembrance 
of which can never be effaced from the heart to which 
they have been addressed, replied in a lower but not 
less earnest tone, " Dear Leonard V^ and from that mo- 
ment their lot was sealed for time and for eternity. 



OHAPTEE IV. 

A STOEY OONCBBNINO OUPH) WHICH NOT ONE SBADEB IN 
TEN THOUSAND HAS EVER HEARD BEFORE — ^A DEFENCE 
OP LOVE WHICH WILIi BE VERY SATISFACTORT TO THE 

LADIES. 

They do lie, *" 

Lie grossly who say Love Is blind, — ^by him 

And Heayen they lie ! he has a sight can pierce 

Thro' ivory, as clear as it were horn, 

And reach his object 

Beatjmont and Fletcheb. 

The Stoics who called our good affections enpathies, 
did not manage those affections as well as they nnder- 
stood them. They kept them under too severe a disci- 
pline, and erroneously believed that the best way to 
strengthen the heart was by hardening it. The Monks 
carried this error to its utmost extent, falling indeed 
into the impious absurdity that our eupathies are sinful 
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in themselTes. The Monks have been called the Stoics 
of Christianity ; but the philosophy of the Cloister can 
no more bear comparison wilii that of the Porch, than 
Stoicism itself with Christianity pure and nndefiled. 
Van Helmont compares even the Franciscans with the 
Stoics ; pateeia m/utaUs, he says, viddxmb Capuomvmfi 
esse Stoicum Chrutianum. He might have found a 
closer parallel for them in the Cynics both for their 
filth and their extravagance. And here I will relate a 
Kabbinical tradition. 

On a time the chiefs of the Synagogue, being mighty 
in prayer, obtained of the Lord that the Evil Spirit, 
who had seduced the Jews to commit idolatry, and had 
brought other nations against them to overthrow their 
city and destroy the Temple, should be delivered into 
their hands for punishment ; when by advice of Zecha- 
riah the prophet they put him in a leaden vessel, and 
secured him there with a weight of lead upon his face. 
By this sort of peine forte et d/wre^ they laid him so ef- 
fectually that he has never appeared since. Pursuing 
then their supplications while the ear of Heaven was 
open, they entreated that another Evil Spirit,^y whom 
the people had continually been led astray, might in 
like manper be put into their power. This prayer also 
was granted ; and the Demon with whom Poets, Lovers, 
and Ladies are familiar, by his heathen name of Cupid, 
was delivered up to them. 



-folleperlni, 



Tatto 11 mondo si fa. Perisca Amore, 
E sagglct ognan sara.* 

The prophet Zechariah warned them not to be too 

* Motastasio. 
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hasty in putting him to death, for fear of the conse- 
quences ; . 



-Toa Shan see 



A fine confasionin the country ; mark it I 

But the prophet's counsel was as vain as the wise 
coui'tici^'s in Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedy, who re- 
monstrated against the decree for demolishing Cupid's 
altars. They disregarded his advice ; because they were 
determined upon destroying the enemy now that they 
had him in their power ; and they bound their prisoner 
fast in chains, while they deliberated by what death he 
should die. These deliberations lasted three days ; on 
the third day it happened that a new-laid egg was wanted 
for a sick person, and behold ! no such thing was to be 
found throughout the kingdom of Israel, for since this 
Evil Spirit was in durance, not an egg had been laid ; 
and it appeared upon inquiry, that the whole course of 
kind was suspended. The chiefs of the Synagogue per- 
ceived then that not without reason Zechariah had 
warned them ; they saw that if they put their prisoner 
to death the world must come to an end ; and therefore 
they contented themselves with putting out his eyes, that 
he might not see to do so much mischief, and let him go. 

Thus it was that Cupid became blind, — & fact un- 
known to the Greek and Eoman Poets, and to all the 
rhymesters who have succeeded them. 

The Eabbis are coarse fablers. Take away love, and 
not physical nature only, but the heart of the moral 
world would be palsied : 

This is the salt nnto Humanity 
And keeps it sweet* 

» Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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S^usadilal 
Che dlTerrian le sfere, 
n mar, la terra ? Alia sua chiara face 
81 coloran le stelle ; ordine e Imne 
Ei lor ministra ; egll mantiene in pace 
GH* elemente discord! ; oniBce inBieme 
GU oppoBti e^ceasi ; o con etenio giro, 
Che sembra caso, ed h saper profondo, 
Forma, 8comx>one, e riproduce fl mondo.* 

It is witli tliis passion as with the Amreeta in 
Southey's Hindoo tale, the most original of his poems ; 
its effects are beneficial or malignant according to the 
subject on which it acts. In this respect love may also 
be likened to the Sun, under whose influence one plant 
elaborates nutriment for man, and another poison ; and 
which, while it draws up pestilence from the marsh and 
jungle, and sets the simoon in motion over the desert, 
diffuses light, life, and happiness over the healthy and 
cultivated regions of the earth. 

It acts terribly upon Poets. Poor creatures, nothing 
in the whole details of the Ten Persecutions, or. the his- 
tory of the Spanish Inquisition, is more shocking than 
what they have suffered from Love, according to the 
statements which they have given of their own suffer- 
ings. They have endured scorching, frying, roasting, 
burning, sometimes by a slow fire, sometimes by a quick 
one; and melting, — ^and this too from a fire, which, 
while it thus affects the heart and liver, raises not a 
blister upon the skin ; resembling in this respect that 
penal fire which certain theological writers describe as 
being more intense because it is invisible, — existing not 
in form, but in essence, and acting therefore upon spirit 
as material and visible fire acts upon the body. Some- 
times they have undergone from the same cause all the 

* Hetastasio. 

6 
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horrors of freezing and petrification. Yery frequently 
the brain is affected ; and one peculiar symptom of the 
insanity arising from this cause, is that the patients are 
sensible of it, and appear to boast of their misfortune. 
Hear how'it operated upon Lord Brooke, who is 
called the most thoughtful of poets, by the mostbookful 
of Laureates. The said Lord Brooke in his loye, and 
in his thoughtfulness, confesseth thus : 

I sigh; I sorrow; I do play the fool I 

Hear bow the grave — the learned Pasquier describes 
its temble effects upon himself : 

Ja je sens en mesos une flamme nonyeUe 

Qui me mine, qid m'ard, qui bmsle ma moneUe. 

Hear its worse moral consequences, which Euphues 
avowed in his wicked days ! " He that cannot dissem- 
ble in love is not worthy to live. I am of this mind, 
that both might and malice, deceit and treachery, all 
perjury and impiety, may lawfully be committed in 
love, which is lawless." 

Hear too how Ben Jonson makes the Lady Frampul 
express her feelings : 

My fires and fears are met : I bnm and freeze; 
My liver *s one great coal, my heart shrank np 
With all the fibres ; and the mass of blood 
Within me is a standing liike of fire, 
Currd with the cold wind of my gelid sighs. 
That drive a drift of sleet throngh aU my body 
And shoot a February through my veins. 

And hear how Artemidorus, not the oneirologist, but 
the great philosopher at the Court of the Emperor 
Sferamond, describes the appearances which he had ob- 
served in dissecting some of those unfortunate persons, 
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who had died of love : — Quant a mon regard^ says he, 
j^en ay veufaire anatomie de guelques v/as qui estoient 
raorts de cette maladies qui avoient leura entrailles 
toutes retireesy leur^auvre coeur tout irusle^ leur foye 
ioute enfume^ leurs jmlmons tout rostis^ lea ventricules 
de leurs cerveavx tons endoramagez / etje croy que leur 
jpauvre ame Hoit cuite et arse djpetite feu, pour la ve- 
hemence et excessif chaleur et ardeur inextinguihle 
qu^Us enduroient lors que la fievre W amour les avoit 
surprinsJ^ 

But the most awful description of its dangerous op- 
eration upon persons of his own class is given by the 
Prince of the French Poets, not undeservedly so-called 
in his own times. Describing the effect of love upon 
himself when he is in the presence of his mistress, 
Ronsard says : 

Tant s^en faut quo je sois alors maistre de moy, 
Que je nl'rois les Dieux, et trahirois mon Roy, 
Je vendrois mon pay, je meurtrirois mon p^re ; 
Telle rage me tient apr^s que j'ay tast6 
A longs traits amoureux de la poison amere 
Qnisoi-t de ces beaux yeux dont je suis enchants. 

Mercy on us ! neither Petrarch, nor poor Abel Shuffle- 
bottom himself, was so far gone as this I 

In a diseased heart it loses its nature, and combining 
with the morbid affection which it finds, produces a 
new disease. 

When it gets into an empty heart, it works there like 
quicksilver in an apple-dumpling, while the astonished 
cook, ignorant of the roguery which has been played 
her, thinks that there is not Death, but the Devil in the 
pot. 

* Amadia do Gaule. Liv. 23. 
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In a full heart, which is tantamount to saying a vir- 
tuous one, (for in every other, conscience keeps a void 
place for itself, and the hollow is always felt,) it is se- 
dative, sanative, and preservative ; a drop of the true 
elixir, no mithridate so effectual against the infection of 
vice. 

How then did this passion act upon Leonard and 
Margaret ? In a manner which you will not find de- 
scribed in any of Mr. Thomas Moore's poems; and 
which Lord Byron is as incapable of understanding, or 
even believing in another, as he is of feeling it in him- 
self. 



CHAPTER V. 

MOEE OONOEBNINa LOVE ^JSrD THE DEEAM OF LIFE. 

Happy the bonds that hold ye ; 
Sore they be sweeter far than liberty. 
There is no blessedness but in snch bondage ; 
Happy that happy chain ; snch links are heavenly. 

Beaumont and Flbtchbb. 

I WILL not describe the subsequent interviews be- 
tween Leonard and his cousin, short and broken but 
precious as they were ; nor that parting one in which 
hands were plighted, with the sure and ceiiain knowl- 
edge that hearts had been interchanged. Bemembranco 
will enable some of my readers to portray the scene, 
and then perhaps a sigh may be heaved for the days 
that are gone. Hope will picture it to others, — and 
with them the sigh will be for the days that are to 
come. 
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There was not that indefinite deferment of hope in 
this ease at which the heart 8ickx3ns. Leonard had been 
bred up in poverty from his childhood ; a parsimonious 
allowance, grudgingly bestowed, had contributed to 
keep him frugal at College, by calling forth a pardona- 
ble if not a commendable sense of pride in aid of a 
worthier principle. He knew that he could rely npon 
himself for jfrngality, industry, and a cheerful as well 
as a contented mind. He had seen the miserable state 
of bondage»in which Margaret existed with her aunt, 
and his resolution was made to deliver her from that 
bondage as soon as he conld obtain the smallest bene- 
fice on which it was possible for them to subsist. They 
agreed to live rigorously within their means, however 
poor, and put their trust in Providence. They could 
not be deceived in each other, for they had grown up 
together ; and they knew that they were not deceived 
in themselves. Their love had the freshness of youth, 
but prudence and forethought were not wanting ; the 
resolution which they had taken brought with it peace 
of mind, and no misgiving was felt in either heart 
when they prayed for a blessing upon their purpose. In 
reality it had already brought a blessing with it ; and 
this they felt ; for love, when it deserves that name, 
produces in us what may be called a regeneration of its 
own, — a second birth,— dimly, but yet in some degree, 
resembling that which is effected by Divine Love when 
its redeeming work is accomplished in the soul. 

Leonard returned to Oxford happier than all this 
world's wealth or this world's honors could have made 
him. He had now a definite and attainable hope, — an 
object in life which gave to life itself a value. For 
Margaret, the world no longer seemed to her like the 
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same earth which she had till then inhabited. Hither- 
to she had felt herself a forlorn and solitary creature, 
without a friend ; and the sweet sounds and pleasant ob- 
jects of nature had imparted as little cheerfulness to 
her as to the debtor who sees green fields in sunshine 
from his prison, and hears the lark singing at liberty. 
Her heart was open now to all the exhilarating and all 
the softening influences of birds, fields, flowers, vernal 
suns, and melodious streams. She was subject to the 
same daily and hourly exercise of meekneSs, patience, 
and humility; but the trial was no longer painful ; with 
love in her heart, and hope and sunshine in her pros- 
pect, sh^ found even a pleasure in contrasting her pres- 
ent condition with that which was in Store for her. 

In these our days every young lady holds the pen of 
a ready writer, and Words flow from it as fe,st as it can 
indent its zigzag lines, according to the reformed system 
of writing, — ^which said system improves handwritings 
by making them all alike and all illegible. At that 
time women wrote better and spelt worse ; but letter 
writing was not one of their accomplishments. It had 
not yet become one of the general pleasures and luxu- 
ries of life, — ^perhaps the greatest gratification which the 
progress of civilization has given us. There was then 
no mail-coach to waft a sigh across the country at the 
rate of eight mUes an hour. Letters came slowly and 
with long intervals between ; but when they came, the 
happiness which they imparted to Leonard and Marga- 
ret lasted during the interval, however long. To Leon- 
ard it was as an exhilarant and a cordial which re- 
joiced and strengthened him. He trod the earth with 
a lighter and more elated movement on the day when 
he received a letter firom Margaret, as if he felt himself 
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invested with an importance which he had nev6r pos- 
sessed till the happiness of another human being was 
inseparably associated with his own ; 

r 

Bo proud a thing was it for him to wear 

Love's golden chains 
With wliich it is best freedom to be bomid.* 

Happy, indeed, if there be happiness on earth, as that 
same sweet poet says, is he, 

Who loye ei^oys, and placed hath his mind, 
Where feirest virtues, fairest beauties grace, 

Then in himself such store of worth doth jBUid 
Ttiat he deserves to find so good a place.* 

This was Leonard's case ; and when he kissed the 
paper, which her hand had pressed, it was with a con- 
sciousness of the strength and sincerity of his affection, 
which at once rejoiced and fortified his heart. To Mar- 
garet his letters were like summer-dew upon the herb 
that thirsts for such refreshment. Whenever they ar- 
rived, a head-ache became the cause or pretext for retir- 
ing earlier than usual to her chamber, that she might 
weep and dream over the precious lines : 

True gentle love is like the summer dew, 

Which falls around when all is still and hush ; 
And fells unseen until its bright drops strew 

With odors, herb and fi^ower, and bank and bush. 
O love I — ^when womanhood is in the flush, 

And man *s a young and an unspotted thing, 
His first-breathed word, and her half-conscious blush, 

Are fair as light in heaven, or flowers in spring, f 

* Drummond. t Allan Cimningham. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

AMATOBY POETET NOT ALWAYS OP THE WISEST BIND— AN 
ATTEMPT TO CONVEY SOME NOTION OF ITS QUANTITY — 
TRUE LOVE, THOUGH NOT IN EVERY CASE THE BEST POET, 
THE BEST MOEALIST ALWAYS. 

El Amor es tan ingenioso, qne en mi opinion, mas poctas ha hecho el 
8olO| qno la misma natnraleza. 

Pebez bb MoirriXYiJT. 

I BETUBN to the loves of Leonard and Margaret. 

That poet asked little from his mistress, who entreat- 
ed her to bestow upon him, not a whole look, for this 
would have been too great a mercy for a miserable 
lover, but part of a look, whether it came from the 
white of her eyes, or the black, and if even that were 
too much, then he besought her only to seem to look at 
him : 

Un g^ardo— tm goardo ? no, troppo pietate, 
E per misero Amante nn gaardo intero ; 

Solo im de* vostti raggi, occhi glrate, 
O parte del bel bianco, o del bel nero. 

E se troppo vi par, non me mirate ; 

Ma fote Bol Bembiante di mirarmi, 
Che nol potete fiur senza bearmL**^ 

This is a new thought in amatory poetry ; and the 
diflSculty of striking out a new thought in such poetry, 
is of all difficulties the greatest. Think of a look from 
the white of an eye ! Even part of a look, however, is 
more than a lady will bestow upon one whom she does 

* Chiabrera. 
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not favor ; and more than one whom she favors will con- 
sent to part with. An Innamorato Furioso in one of 
Dryden's tragedies says : 

I 'n not one corner of a glance resign ! 

Poor Eobert Greene, whose repentance has not been 
disregarded by just posterity, asked his mistress in his 
licentions days, to look upon him with one eye, (no 
doubt he meant a sheep's eye ;) this also was a new 
thought ; and he gave the reason for his request in this 
sonnet : 

On women nature did bestow two eyes, 

Like heaven's bright lamps, in matchless beauty shining, 

Whose beams do soonest captivate the wise. 

And wary heads, made Mr by art's refining. 

But why did nature, in her choice combining, 

Plant two &ir eyes within a beauteous &ce ? 

That they might favor two with equal grace. 

Venus did soothe up Yulcan with one eye, 

With the other granted Mars his wished glee. 

If she did so whom Hymen did defy. 

Think love no sin, but grant an eye to me ! 

In vain else nature gave two stars to thee. 

If then two eyes may well two friends maintain, 

AUow of two, and prove not nature vain. 

Love, they say, invented the art of tracing likenesses, 
and thereby led the way to portrait painting. Some 
painters it has certainly made ; whether it ever made a 
poet may be doubted ; but there can be no doubt that 
under its inspiration more bad poetry has been pro- 
dncer* -"^lan by any, or all other causes. 

Hffic via Jam cunctis nota est, hsec trita poetis 
Materia, banc omnis tractat ubique liber.* 

* Scauranus. 

6* 
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Ab thje most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even so by love tbe yonng and tender wit 
Is turned to folly.* 

Vanity, presumption, ambition, adulation, malice and 
foUy, flatulent emptiness and ill-digested fallness, mis- 
directed talent and misapplied devotion, wantonness 
and want, good motives, bad motives, and mixed 
motives have given birth to verses in such numberless 
numbers, that the great lake of Oblivion in which they 
have sunk, must long ago have been filled np, if there 
had been any bottom to it. But had it been so filled 
up, and a foundation thus laid, the quantity of love 
poems which have gone to the same place, would have 
made a pile there that would have been the eighth won- 
der of the world. It would have dwarfed the pyra- 
mids. Pelion upon Ossa would have seeemed but a 
type of it ; and the Tower of Babel would not, even 
when that Tower was at its highest elevation, have 
overtopped it, though the old rhyme says that 

Seven mile sank, and seven mile fell, 
And seven mile stiU stand and ever shalL 

Ce n^est que feu de leurs froids chaleurs, 
Oe n'est qu* horreur de leurs feintes douleurs, 
Ce n^est encor de leurs souspirset pleurs. 

Que vents, pluye, et orages : 
Et bref, ce n'est k oulr leurs dianBons, 
De leurs amours, que flammes et gla^ons, 
Fleches, liens, et mUle autres famous 

De semblables outrages. 

De voz beautez, ce n*est que tout fin or, 
Perles, crystal, marbre, et ivoyre encor, 
Et tout riionncur de Tlndique thresor, 
Fleurs, lis, oeillets, et roses ! 

* Shakespeare. 
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De Yoz donlceufs ce n'est qne snccre et miel, 
De voz rigueures n'est qn' alo^s, et flel, 
De YOZ esprits c^est tons ce que le del 

Ticnt de graces encloses. 

• «•••'• 

Il'B^y a roc, qui n* enteude leurs voiz, 
licnrs piteuz cris ont faict cent mllle fois 
Flenrer les monts, les plaines, etles bois, 

Left antres et fontelnes. 
Bret; U n*y a ny solitaires Uenz, 
K*y lleox hantez, Toyremesmes les cienx, 
Qui 9a et Ik ne montrent a leors yens 
* L'imagedelenrespeiueB. 

Cestuy-la porte en son cuenr flnctnenz 
De rOcean les flots tamnltnenz, 
Gestny rhorrenr des vents impetnenx 

Sortans de leor caveme : 
L'nn d'lm Cancase, etMongibelse plaingt, 
L*antre en reillant pins de songes se peingt, 
Qa'il n^en fat onq^en cest orme, qn^nn feinct 

En la fosse d* Ayeme. 

Qnicontrefidct ce Tantale monrant 
Bmsl^ de soif an milieu d'nn torrent 
Qni repaissant nn aigle deyorant, 

S^acconstre en Promethee : 
Et qni encor, par nn plus chaste voeu, 
En se bmslant, yeult Hercule estre yeu, 
Mais qui se mue en eau, air, terre, ct feu, 

Comme un second Protee. 

L'unmeurtdefroid,etrautremenrtdechauld; 

L'un yole bas, ct Pautre vole hanlt, 

L'un est ehetif, Pautre a ce qui luy £cinlt ; . 

L'un sur Pesprit se fonde, 
L*autre s'arreste a la beauts du corps ; 
On ne yid onq* si horribles discords 
En ce cahos, qui troubloitles accords 

Dont fut basty le monde.* * 

But, on the other hand, if love, simple love, is the 
worst of poets, that same simple love is beyond eom- 

* Joachim du Bellay, 
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parison the best of letter writers. In love-poems con- 
ceits are distilled from the head ; in love-letters feelings 
flow from the heart ; and feelings are never so feelingly 
uttered, affection never so affectionately expressed, 
truth never so truly spoken, as in such a correspondence. 
Oh, if the disposition which exists at such times were 
sustained through life, marriage would then be indeed 
the perfect union, the "excellent mystery" which our 
Father requires from those who enter into it, that it 
should be made ; and which it might always be, under 
his blessing, were it not for the misconduct of one or 
the other party, or of both. If such a disposition were 
maintained, — " if the love of husbands and wives were 
grounded (as it then would be) in vii-tue and religion, 
it would make their lives a kind of heaven on earth ; 
it would prevent all those contentions and brawl- 
ings which are the great plagues of families, and the 
lesser hell in passage to the greater." Let no reader 
think the worse of that sentence because it is taken from 
that good homely old book, the better for being homely, 
entitled the Whole Duty of Man. 

I once met with a book in which a servant girl had 
written on a blank leaf, " Nat much love after ma/rriage^ 
Jmta good deal teforeP^ In her station of life this is 
but too true ; and in high stations also, and in all those 
intermediate grades where either the follies of the world 
or its cares, exercise over us an unwholesome influence. 
But it is not so with well constituted minds in those 
favorable qjrcumstances wherein the heart is neither 
corrupted by wealth, nor hardened by neediness. So feir 
as the tendency of modem usages is to diminish the num- 
ber of persons who are thus circumstanced, in that same 
proportion must the sum of happiness be diminished, 
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and of those virtues which are the only safeguard of a 
nation. And that modern policy and modern manners 
have this tendency, must be apparent to every one who 
observes the course both of pubhc and private life. 

This girl had picked up a sad maxim from the expe- 
rience of others ; I hope it did not as a consequence 
make her bestow too much love before marriage herself, 
and meet with too little after it. I have said much of 
worthless verses upon this subject ; take now, readers, 
some that may truly be called worthy of it. They are 
by the Manchester poet, Charles Swain. 

1. 

Love ?— I will ten thee what it is to love I 
It is to bnUd with htiiuan thoughts a shrine, 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beattteons dove ; 
Where Time seems young, and Life a thing divine. 
All tastes, aU pleasures, all desires combine 
To condecnite this sanctuaiy of bliss. 
Above, the stars in shroudless beaut}' shine; 
Around, the streams their flowery margins kiss; 
And if there's heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this ! 

2. 

Yes, this is Love, the steadfast and the true. 
The Immortal glory which hath never set ; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e' er knew ; 
Of aU life's sweets the very sweetest yet I 
Oh! who but can recall the eve they met 
To breathe, in some green walk, their first young vow, 
While summer flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 
And winds sigh'd soft around the mountain's brow. 
And all was rapture then which is but memory now ! 

The dream of life indeed can last with none of us, 

As if the thing beloved were all a saint. 
And every place she entered were a shrine.* 

but it must be our own fault, when it has passed away, 

» Qondibert. 
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if the realities disappoint us; they are not "weary, 
stale, flat and unproiitable," unless we onreelves render 
them so. The preservation of the species is not the 
sole end for which love was implanted in the hunian 
heart ; that end the Almighty might as easily have ef- 
fected by other means ; not so the development of our 
moral nature, which is its higher purpose. The comic 
poet asserts that 

Venun illnd Terbnm est raUgo quod dici solet, 
. Onmes sibi esse melius malle, qaam alter! ;* 

but this is not true in love. The lover never says 

Hens prozimns Bnm egomet mihi ;* 

he knows and understands the falsehood of the Greek 
adage, 

OiXel 6* lavrov nXeiov oidelg ovdivd' 

and not lovers alone, but husbands and wives, and par- 
ents, feel that there are others who are dearer to them 
than themselves. Little do they know of human nature 
who speak of marriage as doubling our pleasures and 
dividing our griefs ; it doubles, or more than doubles 
both. 

* Terence. 
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CHAPTER YH. 

AN EARLY BEREAYEMENT — TRUE LOVE ITS OWN CJOMFORT- 
ER — -A LONELY FATHER AND AN ONLY CHILD, 

\. 

Read ye that mn the awefal tmtli, 

With which I charge my pagQ ; 
A worm is in the bud of youth. 

And at the root of age. Cowpeb. 

Leonard was not more than eight-and- twenty when 
he obtained a living, a few miles from Doncaster. He 
took his bride with him to the vicarage. The house was 
as humble as the benefice, wliich was worth less than 
£50 a year ; but it was soon made the neatest cottage in 
the country round, and upon a happier dwelling the 
Btm never shone. A few a(5res of good glebe were at- 
tached to it ; and the garden was large enough to aflford 
healthful and pleasurable employment to its owners. 
The course of true love never ran more smoothly ; but 
its course was short. 

O how this spring of love reeembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And b^' and by a cloud takes all away 1* 

Little more than five years from the time of their 
marriage had elapsed, before a headstone in the adjacent 
churchyard .told where the remains of Margaret Bacon 
had been deposited in the 30th year of her age. 

Wlien the stupor and the agony of that bereavement 

* Shakespeare. 
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had passed away, the very intensity of Leonard's affec- 
tion became a source of consolation. Margaret had 
been to him a purely ideal object during the years of 
his youth ; death had again rendered her such. Imag- 
ination had beautified and idolized her then ; faith sanc^ 
tified and glorified her now. She had been to him on 
earth all that he had fancied, all that he had hoped, all 
that he had desired. She would again be so in heaven. 
And this second union nothing could impede, nothing 
could interrupt, nothing could dissolve. He had only to 
keep himself worthy of it by cherishing her memory, 
hallowing his heart to it while he performed a parent's 
duty to Iheir child ; and so doing to await his own sum- 
mons, which must one day come, which every day was 
brought nearer, and which any day might bring. 

'T ifl the only difldpline we are bom fop; 
AU Btndies else are but as circular lines, 
And death the centre where tbey must all meet* 

• * Massinger. 



THE MAID OF MALINES. 

BY BULWEE. 

CHAPTEE I. 

THE MAID OF MALINES. 

It was noonday in the town of Malines, or Mechlin, 
as the English usually term it ; the Sabbath bell had 
summoned the inhabitants to divine worship ; and the 
crowd that had loitered round the church of St. Eem- 
bauld had gradually emptied itself within the spacious 
aisles of the sacred edifice. 

A young man was standing in the street, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, and apparently listening for 
some sound ; for, without raising his looks from the 
rude pavement, he turned to every comer of it with an 
intent and anxious expression of countenance ; he held 
in one hand a staff, in the other a long slender cord, the 
end of which trailed on the ground ; every now and 
then he called, with a plaintive voice, "Fido, Fido, 
come back I Why hast thou deserted me ?" Fido re- 
turned not ; the dog wearied of confinement, had slip- 
ped from the string, and was at play with his kind in a 
distant quarter of the town, leaving the blind man to 
seek his way as he might to his solitary inn. 

By and by a light step passed through the street, and 
the young stranger's face brightened — 

(137) 
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" Pardon mo," said lie, turning to the spot where his 
quick ear had caught the sound, " and direct me, if you 
are not by chance much pressed for a few moments' 
time, to the hotel Mortier cP or^'* 

It was a young woman, whose dress betokened that 
she belonged to the middling classes of life, whom he 
thus addressed. — " It is some distance hence, sir," said 
she, " but if you continue your way straight on for 
about a hundred yards, and then take the second turn 
to your right hand — " 

" Alas !" interrupted the stranger, with a melancholy 
smile, " your direction will avail me little ; my dog has 
deserted me, — and I am blind 1" 

There was something in these words, and in the 
stranger's voice, which went irresistibly to the heart of 
the young woman. " Pray forgive me," she said, al- 
most with tears in her eyes, " I did not perceive your — ^" 
misfortune, she was about to say, but she checked her- 
self with an instinctive delicacy, — '^ Lean upon me, I 
will conduct you to the door ; nay, sir," observing that 
he hesitated, " I have time enough to spare, I assure 
you." 

The stranger placed his hand on the young woman's 
arm, and though Lucille was naturally so bashful that 
even her mother would laughingly reproach her for the 
excess of a maiden virtue, she felt not the least pang ot 
shame, as she found herself thus suddenly walking 
through the streets of Malines, alone with a young 
stranger, whose dress and air betokened him of rank 
superior to her own. 

" Tour voice is very gentle," said he, after a pause, 
" and that," he added, with a slight sigh, " is the cri- 
terion by which I only know the young and the beauti- 
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fnl." Lucille now blushed, and with a slight mixture 
of pain in the blush, for she knew well that to beauty 
she had no pretension. "Are you a native of this 
town ?" he continued. " Yes, sir ; my fathe# holds a 
small office in the customs, and my mother and I eke 
out his salary by making lace. We are called poor, but 
we do not feel it, sir." 

^' Tou are fortunate : there is no .wealth like the 
heart's wealth, content," answered the blind man, 
mournfully. 

"And monsieur," said Lucille, feeling angry with 
herself that she had awakened a natural envy in the 
stranger's mind, and anxious to change the subject — 
" and monsieur, has he been long at Malines ?" 

"But yesterday. I am passing through the Low 
^ Countries on a tour ; perhaps you smile at the tour of 
a blind man — ^but it is wearisome even to the blind to 
rest always in the same place. I thought during church 
time, when the streets were empty, that I might, by 
the help of my dog, enjoy safely at least the air, if not 
the sight of the town ; but there are some persons, me- 
thinks, who cannot even have a dog for a friend." 

The blind man spoke Kftterly, — the desertion of his 
dog had touched him to the core. Lucille wiped her 
eyes. "And does monsieur travel then alone?" said 
she ; and looking at his face more attentively than she 
had yet ventured to do, she saw that he was scarcely 
above two-and-twenty. "His. father, his mother ^^ she 
added, with an emphasis on the last word, " are they 
not -with him ?" 

"I am an oi-phan," answered the stranger; "and 
I have neither brother nor sister." 

The desolate condition of the blind man quite melted 
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Lucille ; never had she been so strongly affected. She 
felt a strange flutter at the heart — ^a secret and earnest 
sympathy, that attracted her at once toward him. She 
wished tkat Heaven had snflfered her to be his sister. 

The contrast between the youth and the form of the 
stranger, and the affliction which took hope from the 
one, and activity from the other, increased the com- 
passion he excited. His features were remarkably 
regular, and had a certain nobleness in their outline ; 
and his frame was gracefully and firmly knit, though 
he moved cautiously and with no chperfol step. 

They had now passed into a narrow street leading 
toward the hotel, when they heard behind them the 
clatter of hoofs; and Lucille, looking hastily back, saw 
that a troop of the Belgian horse was passing through 
the town. 

She drew her charge close by the wall, and trembling 
with fear for him, she stationed herself by his side. 
The troop passed at a full trot through the street ; and 
at the sound of their clanging arms, and at the ringing 
hoofs of their heavy chargers, Lucille might have seen, 
had she looked at the blind man's face, that its sad 
features kindled with enthtlbiasm, and his head was 
raised proudly from its wonted and melancholy bend. 
"Thank heaven," she said, as the troop had nearly 
passed them, " the danger is over I" Not so. One of 
the last two soldiers who rode abreast, was unfortunate- 
ly mounted on a young and unmanageable horse. The 
rider's oaths and digging spur only increased the fire 
and impatience of the charger; he plunged from side 
to side of the narrow street. 

" Ga/rdez voub^'* cried the horseman, as he was borne 
on to the place where Lucille and the stranger stood 
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against the wall ; " are ye mad — why do you not run V" 

" For heaven's sake, for mercy's sake, he is blind I" 
cried Lucille, clinging to the stranger's side. 

" Save yourself, my kind guide !*' said the stranger. 
But Lucille dreamt not of such' desertion. The trooper 
wrested the horse's head from the spot where they 
stood ; with a snort, as he felt the spur, the enraged 
animal lashed out with his hind legs; and Lucille, un- 
able to save hothj threw herself before the blind man, 
and received the shock directed against him ; her slight 
and delicate arm fell shattered by her side — the horse- 
man was borne onward. " Thank God, you are saved 1" 
was poor Lucille's explanation ; and she fell, overcome 
with pain and terror, into the arms which the stranger 
mechanically opened to receive her. 

" My guide, my friend I" cried he, " you are hurt, 
yon — ^" 

" No, sir," interrupted Lucille, faintly, " 1 am better 
— ^I am well. Tkie arm, if you please — ^we are not far 
from your hotel now." 

But the stranger's ear, tutored to every inflection of 
voice, told him at once of the pain she suffered ; he 
drew from her by degrees the confession of the injury 
she had sustained ; but the generous girl did not tell him 
that it had been incurred solely in his protection. He 
now insisted on reversing their duties, and accompany- 
ing her to her home ; and Lucille, almost fainting with 
pain, and hardly able to move, was forced to consent. 
But a few steps down the next turning stood the hum- 
ble mansion of her father — ^they reached it — and Lucille 
scarcely crossed the threshold, before she sank down, 
and for some minutes was insensible to pain. It was 
left to the stranger to explain, and to beseech them im- 
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mediately to send for a surgeon, " the most skillful — 
the most practiced in the town," said he. '' See, I am 
rich, and this is the least I can do to atone to your 
generous daughter for not forsaking even a stranger in 
peril." 

He held out his purse as he spoke, but the father re- 
fused the offer ; and it saved the blind man some shame 
that he could not see the. blush of honest resentment 
with which so poor a species of remuneration was put 
aside. 

The young man stayed till the surgeon arrived, till 
the arm was set ; nor did he depart until he had ob- 
tained a promise from the mother, that he should learn 
the next morning how the sufferer had passed the night. 

The next morning, indeed, he had intended to quit a 
town that offers but little temptation to the traveler; 
but he tan-ied day after day, until Lucille herself ac- 
companied her mother to assure him of her recovery. 

You know, or at least I do, dearest Gertrude, that 
there is such a thing as love at the first meeting— 
a secret, an unaccountable affinity between persons 
(strangers before) which draws them irresistibly to- 
gether. If there were truth in Plato's beautiful fan- 
tasy, that our souls were a portion of the stars, it might 
be that spirits, thus attracted to eaeh other, have drawn 
their original light from the same orb ; and they thus 
but yearn for a renewal of their former union. Yet 
without recuiTin^ to such ideal solutions of a daily 
mystery, it was but natural that one in the forlorn and 
desolate condition of Eugene -St. Amand, should have 
felt a certain tenderness for a person who had so gene- 
rously suffered for his sake. 

The darkness to which he was condemned did not 
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shut from liis mind's eye the haunting images of ideal 
beauty ; rather, on the contrary, in his perpetual and 
imoccupied solitude, he fed the reveries of an imagina- 
tion naturally warm, and a heart eager for sympathy 
and communion. 

He had said rightly that his only test of beauty was 
in the melody of voice ; and never had a softer or a more 
thriUing tone than that of the young maiden touched 
upon his ear. Her exclamation, so beautifully denying 
self, 80 devoted in its charity, " Thank God, ymo are 
saved I" tittered, too, in the moment of her own suffer- 
ing, rang constantly upon his soul, and he yielded, 
without precisely defining their nature, to vague and 
delicious sentiments, that his youth had never awaken- 
ed to till then. And Lucille — ^the very accident that had 
happened to her on his behalf, only deepened the inter- 
est she had already conceived for one who, in the first 
flush of youth,'Vas thus cut off from the glad objects 
of life, and left to a night of years, desolate and alone. 
There is, to your beautiful and kindly sex, a perpetual 
and gushing lovingnesa to protect This makes them 
the angels of sickness, the comforters of age, the foster- 
ers of childhood ; and this feeling, in Lucille peculiarly 
developed, had already inexpressibly linked her com- 
passionate nature to the lot of the unfortunate traveler. 
With ardent affections, and with thoughts beyond her 
station and her years, she was not without that modest 
vanity which made her painfully susceptible to her own 
deficiencies in beauty. Instinctively conscious of how 
deeply she herself could love, she believed it impossible 
that she could ever be so loved in returti. This stran- 
ger, so superior in her eyes to all she had yet seen, was 
the first out of her own household who had ever ad- 
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dressed her in that voice which by tones, not words, 
speaks that admiration most dear to a woman's heart. To 
Mm she was beautiful, and her lovely mind spoke out 
tmdimmed by the imperfections of her face. Not, in- 
deed that Lucille was wholly without personal attrac- 
tion ; her light step and graceful fonn were elastic with 
the freshness of youth, and her mouth and smile had 
so gentle and tender an expression, that there were mo- 
ments when it wonld not have been the blind only who 
wonld have mistaken her to be beautiful. Her early 
childhood had indeed given the promise of attractions, 
which the small-pox, that then fearful malady, had in- 
exorably marred. It had not only seared the smooth 
skin and the brilhant hues, but utterly changed even 
the characteristics of the features. It so happened that 
Lucille's family were celebrated for beauty^ and vain 
of that celebrity ; and so bitterly had her parents de- 
plored the effects of the cruel malady, that poor Lu- 
cille had been early taught to consider them far more 
grievous than they really were, and to exaggerate the 
advantages of that beauty, the loss of which was con- 
sidered by her parents so heavy a misfortune. Lu- 
cille, too, had a cousin named Julie, who was the won- 
der of all Malines for her personal perfections ; and as 
the cousins were much together, the contrast was too 
striking not to occasion frequent mortification to Lu- 
cille. But every misfortune has something of a coun- 
terpoise ; and the consciousness of personal inferiority 
had meekened without souring, her temper, had given 
gentleness to a. spirit that otherwise might have been 
too high, and humility to a mind that was naturally 
strong, impassioned, and energetic. 

And yet Lucille had long conquered the one disad- 
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▼antage she most dreaded in the want of beauty. , Lu- 
cille was never known but to be loved. Wherever 
came her presence, her bright and soft mind diffused a 
certain inexpressible charm ; and where she was not, a 
sonxething was missing from the scene which not even 
Julie's beauty could replace. 

" I propose," said St. Amand to Madame le Tisseur, 
Lucille's mother, as he sat in her little action — for he 
had already contracted that acquaintance with the fa- 
mily which permitted him to be led to their house, to 
return the visits which Madame le Tisseur had made 
him, and his dog, once more returned a penitent to his 
master, always conducted his steps to the humble abode, 
and stopped instinctively at the door — "I propose," 
said St. Amand, after apause, and with some embarrass- 
ment, " to stay a little while longer at Malines ; the air 
agrees with me, and I like the quiet of the place ; but 
yoB are aware, madarae, that at a hotel among stran- 
. gers, I feel my situation somewhat cheerless. I have 
been thinking," — St. Armand paused again — " I have 
been thinking that if I could persuade some agreeable 
family to receive me as a lodger, I would fix myself 
here for some weeks. I am easily pleased." 

" Doubtless there are many in Malines who would 
be too happy to receive such a lodger." 

'' Will you receive me ?" said St. Amand, abruptly. 
"It was of your family I thought." 

" Of us ? Monsieur is too flattering, but we have 
scarcely a room good enough for you." 

"What difference between one room and another 
can there be to me ? That is the best apartment to 
my choice in which the human voice sounds m©st 
kindly." 

7 
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The arrangement was made, and St. Amand came 
now to reside beneath the same roof as Lndlle. And 
was shd not happy that A^ wanted so constant an at- 
tendance ? Was she not happy that she was ever of use ? 
Bt. Amand was passionatdy fond of music : he played 
himself with a skill that was only sxirpassed by the ex- 
quisite melody of his voice ; and was not Lucille happy 
when she sat mute and listening to sudi sounds as at 
Malines were never heard before ? Was she not happy 
in gazing on a &ce to whose melancholy aspect her 
voice instantly summoned the smile? Was she not 
happy when the music ceased and 8t. Amand called 
" Lucille i" Did not her own name uttered by that 
voice seem to her even sweeter than the music? Was 
she not happy when they walked out in the still even- 
ings of summer, and her arm tiirilled beneath ike light 
touch of one to whom she was so necessary ? Was she 
not proud in her happiness, and was there not some- 
thing like worship in the gratitude she felt to him, for 
raising her humble spirit to the luxury of feeling her- 
self loved I 

St. Amand's parents were French ; they bad resided 
in the neighborhood of Amiens, where tiiey had inher- 
ited a competent property, to which he had succeeded 
about two years previous to the date of my story. 

He had been blind from the age of three years. ^ I 
know not," said he, as he related these particulars to 
Lucille one evening when they were alone, ^' I know 
not what the earth may be like, or the heaven, or the 
rivers whose voice at least I can hear, for I have no 
.recollection beyond that of a confused, but delicious 
blending of a thousand glorious colors — a bright and 
quick sense of joy — ^a visible mdsio. But it is only 
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since mj childhood closed th«t I have mourned, as I 
BOW unceanngl; mourn, for the U^t of day. My boy- 
hood passed in a qniet cheerfulaess ; the leaj&t trifle then 
could please and oeoofj the vacaikcdeB oi my mind ; but 
it was as I took delight in being read tor-as I listened 
to l^e yirid descriptions oi poetry, as I glowed at the 
redtal of great deeds, as I was made acquainted by 
boaksy with the energy, the a^on» the heat, the fervor, 
the pomp, the enthusiasm of life, that I gcadually open- 
ed to the sense of all I was for ever denied. I felt that 
I existed, not lived ; and that in the midst of the uni- 
veisal liberty, I was sentenced to a prison, from whose 
blonk walls there was no escape. Still, however, while 
my parents lived, I had souiething of eonsdation ; at 
least I was not akme. They died, and a sudden and 
dread solitude, a vast and empty dreariness settled upon 
my dungeon. One old servant only, who had nursed 
me £rom my childhood, who had known me in my 
short privilege of light, by whose recollections my 
mind could grope back its way through the dark and 
narrow passages of memory to faint glimpses of the 
sun, was all that remained to me of human sympathies. 
It did not suflice, however, to content me with a home 
where my father and my mother's kind voice were not. 
A restless impatience, an anxiety to move possessed me, 
and I set out from my home, journeying whither I cared 
not, so that at least I could change an air that weighed 
upon me like a palpable burden. I took only tliis old 
attendant as my companion.; he too died three months 
fidnee at Bruxelles, worn out with years. Alas 1 I had 
forgotten that he was old, for I saw not his progress to 
decay ; and now, save my faithless dog, I was utterly 
alone, till I came hither and found theeJ^ 
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Lucille stooped down to caress the dog; she blest the 
desertion that had led to a friend who never could de- 
sert. 

But however much, and however gratefully St* 
Amand loved Lucille, her power availed not to chaae 
the melancholy from his brow, and to reconcile him to 
his forlorn condition. 

" Ah, would that I could see thee 1 Would that I 
coidd look upon a face that my heart vainly endeavors 
to delineate." 

" If thou couMst," sighed Lucille, '' thou woul(Jst cease 
to love me." 

" Lnpossible 1" cried St. Amand, passionately : " how* 
ever the world may find thee, ihmk wouldst become my 
standard of beauty, and I should judge not of thee by 
others, but of others by thee." 

He loved to hear Lucille read to him, and mostly he 
loved the descriptions of war, of travel, of wild adven- 
ture, and yet they occasioned him the most pain. Of- 
ten she paused &om the page as she heard him sigh, 
and felt that she would even liave renounced the bliss 
of being loved by him, if she could have restored to 
him that blessing, the desu-e for which haunted him as 
a spectre. 

Lucille's family were Catholic, and, like most in their 
station, they possessed the superstitions, as well as the 
devotion of the faith. Sometimes they amused them- 
selves of an evening by the various legends and imag- 
inary miracles of their calendar: and onoe, as they 
were thus conversing with two or three of their neigh- 
bors, " The tomb of the three Ejugs of Cologne" be- 
came the main topic of their wandering recitals How- 
ever strong was the sense of Lucille, she was as you 
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-will readily conceive, naturally influenced by the belief 
of those with whom she had been brought up from her 
cradle, and she listened to tale after tale of the mira- 
cles wrought at the consecrated tomb, as earnestly and 
undoubtedly a& the rest. 
And the Kings of the East were no ordinary saints ; 
" to the relics of the Three Magi, who followed the Star 
of Bethlehem, and were the first potentates of the earth 
who adored its Saviour, well might the pious Catholic 
suppose that a peculiar power and a healing sanctity 
would belong. Each of the circle— (St. Amand, who 
had been more than usually silent, and even gloomy 
during the day, had retired to his apartment, for there 
were some moments when, in the sadness of his thoughts, 
he sought that solittide which he so impatiently fled 
from at others)— each of the circle had some story to 
relate, equally veracious and indisputable, of an infirmity 
cured, or a prayer accorded, or a sin atoned for at the 
foot of the holy tomb. One story peculiarly affected 
Lucille ; the narrator, a venerable old man with gray 
locks, solemnly declared himself a witness of its truth. 

A woman at Anvcrs had given birth to a son, the 
of&pring of an illicit connexion, who came into the 
world deaf and dumb. The unfortunate mother be- 
lieved the calamity a punishment for her own sin. 
" Ah 1 would," said she, *' that the affliction had fallen 
only upon me 1 Wretch that I am, my innocent child 
is punished for my offence !" This idea, haunted her 
night and day : she pined and could not be comforted. 
As the child grew up, and wound himself more and 
more round her heart, its caresses added new pangs to 
her remorse : and at length (continued the narrator) 
hearing perpetually of the holy fame of the tomb of Co- 
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logne, slie resolved oh a pQgriniage barefoot to tlie 
shrine. "God h meixjifnl,^ said she^ "and he who 
called Magdalene his sister^ may take the mother's 
curse from the child." She then went to Cologne ; she 
poured her tears, her penitence, and her prayers at the 
sacred tomb. When she returned to her native tofwn, 
what was her dismay as she approached her cottage to 
behold it a heaip of ruins ! — ^its blackened rafters and 
yawning casements betokened the ravages of fire. The 
poor woman sunk npon the ground utterly overpowered. 
Sad her son perished ? At that moment she heard the 
cry of a child's voice, and, lo, her chfld rushed to hier 
arms and called her " Mother V^ 

He had been saved from the fire, which had broken 
out seven days before ; but, iii the terror he had suffer- 
ed, the string that tied his tongue had been loosened; 
he had nttered articulate sounds • of distress ; the curso 
was removed, and one word at least the kind neighbors 
had already taught him, to welcome his mother's re- 
turn. What cared she now that her substance was 
gone, that her roof was ashes? She bowed in grateful 
submission to so mild a stroke; her prayer had been 
heard, and the 6in of the mother was visited no longer 
upon the child. 

I have said, dear Gertrude, that this story made a 
deep impression npon Lucille. A misfortune so nearly- 
akin to that of St. Amand, removed by the prayer of 
another, filled her with devoted thonghts, and a beanti- 
ful hope. " Is not the tomb still standing ?" thought 
she; "is not God still in heaven? — ^he who heard the 
guilty, may he not hear the guiltless? Is he not 
the God of love ? Are not the affections, the offerings 
that please him best I and what though the child's me- 
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diator was his mother, can even a mother love her 
child more tenderly than I love Engene t But if» Lu- 
cille, thy prayer be granted, if he recover hia sight, tJ^y 
charm is gone, he will love thee no longer. ISo matter ! 
be it so — ^I ahall at least have made him happy I" 

Such were the thoughts that filled the mind of Lu- 
cille ; she cherished them till they settled into resolu- 
tion^ and she secretly vowed to perform her pilgrimage 
of love. She told neither St. Axnand .nor her parents 
of her intention ; she knew the obstacles such an an- 
nunciation would create. Fortunately she had an aunt 
settled at Bruxelles, to whom she had been accustomed, 
once in every year, to pay a month's visit, and at that 
time she generally took with her the work of a twelve- 
month's industry, which found a readier sale at Brux- 
elles than Malines. Lucille and St. Amand were al- 
ready betrothed; their wedding was shortly to take 
place; and the custom of the country leading parents, 
however poor, to nourish the honorable ambition of 
giving some dowry with their daughters, Lucille found 
it easy to hide the object of her departure, under the 
pretence of taking the lace to Bruxelles, which had 
been the year's labor of her mother and herself — it 
would sell for sufficient, at least, to defray the prepara- 
tions for the wedding. 

" Thou art ever right, child," said Madame le Tis- 
seur ; '^ the richer St. Amand is, why the less oughtest 
thou to go a beggar to his house." 

In fact, the honest ambition of the good people was 
excited ; their pride had been hurt by the envy of the 
town and the current congratulations on so advanta- 
geoDS a marriage ; and they employed themselves in 
counting up the fortune they should be able to give to 
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their only child, and flattering their pardonable vanity 
with the notion that there would be no such great dis- 
proportion in the connexion after aU. They were right, 
but not in their own view of the estimate ; the wealth 
that Lucille brought was what fate could not lessen, — 
reverse could not reach, — ^the ungracious seasons oould 
not blight its sweet harvest, — ^imprudence could not 
dissipate, — ^fraud could not steal one grain from its 
abundant coffers ! Like the purse in the fairy tale, its 
use was hourly, its treasure inexhaustible. 

St. Amand alone was not to be won to her depart- 
ure ; he chafed at the notion of a dowry : he was not 
appeased even by Lucille's representation, that it was 
only to gratify and not to impoverish her parents. 
"And thou^ too, canst leave me I'' he said, in that 
plaintive voice which had made his first charm to Lu- 
cille's heart. " It is a second blindness." 

" But for a few days ; a fortnight at most, dearest 
Eugene." 

" A fortnight 1 you do not reckon time as the blind 
do," said St. Amand, bitterly. 

" But listen, listen, dear Eugene," said Lucille, weep- 
ing. The sound of her sobs restored him to a sense of 
his ingratitude. Alas, he knew not how much he had 
to be grateful for. He held out his arms to her : " For- 
give me," said he. " Those who can see nature know 
not how terrible it is to be alone." 

'' But my mother will not leave you." 

" She is not you I" 

" And Julie," said Lucille, hesitatingly. 

" What is Julie to me ?" 

'* Ah, you are the only one, save my parents, who 
could think of me in her presence." 
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«Andw]iy,Lucffle?" 
. " Why ! She is more beautiful than a dream." 

" Say not BO. Would I could see, that I might prove 
to the world how much more beautiful thou art. There 
is Jxo music in her voice." 

The evening before Lucille departed, she sat up late 
with St. Amand and her mother. They conversed on 
the future; they made plans ; in the wild sterility of 
the wQfild they laid out the garden of household love, 
and filled it with flowers, forgetful of the wind that 
scatters, and the frost that kills. And when, leaning 
on Lucille's arm, St, Amand sought his chamber, and 
they parted at his door, which closed upon her, she fell 
down on her knees at the threshold, and poured out 
the fulness of her heart in a prayer for his safety, and 
the fulfilment of her timid hope. 

At daybreak she was consigned to the conveyance 
that performed the short journey from Malines to Brux- 
elles. When she entered the town, instead of seeking 
her aunt, she rested at an auberge in the suburbs, and 
confiding her little basket of lace to the care of its host- 
ess, she set out alone, and on foot, upon the errand of 
her heart's lovely superstition. And erring though it 
was, her faith redeemed its weakness — ^her affection 
made it even sacred. And well may we believe, that 
the Eye which reads all secrets scarce looked reproving- 
ly on that fanaticism, whose only infirmity was love. 

So fearful was, she, lest^by rendering the task too 
easy, she might impair the effect, that she scarcely al- 
lowed herself rest or food. Sometimes in the -heat of 
noon, she wandered a little from the road-side, and un- 
der the spreading Ume tree surrendered her mind to its 
sweet and bitter thoughts ; but ever the restlessness of 

7* 
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her enterprise ntged her on, and faint, weaiy, and with 
bleeding feet, she started up and continned her way. 
At length she reached the andient city, where a holier 
age Jias scarbe worn from the habits and aspects of men 
the Roman trace. She prostrated herself at the tomb 
of the Magi : she profifered her ardent bat hnmble 
pmyer to Him before whose Son thbse fleshless heads 
(yet to faith «t leiast preserved) 'had, nearly ^hteen 
centuries ago, bowed in adorittion. Twice eveiy day, 
for a whole week, she sought the same spot, and "pour- 
ed forth the same prayer. The last day an old priest, 
who, hovering in the church, had observed her con- 
stantly at devotion, with that faiherly feterest which 
the better ministers of the Catholic sect (that sect which 
has covered the earth with the mansions of charity) fed 
for the unhappy, approached her as she was retiring 
with moist and downcast eyes, and saluting her, assum- 
ed the privilege of his order, to inquire if there was 
aught in which his advice or aid could serve. There 
was somefhiiig in the veherable air of the old man 
which encouraged Lucille ; she opened her heart to him ; 
she told him all. The good priest was much moved 
by her simplicity and earnestness. He questioned her 
minutely as to the peculiar species of blindness with 
which St. Amand was afflicted; and after musing a 
little while, he said, " Daughter, God is great and mer- 
ciful ; we must trust in his power, but we mitet not for- 
get that he mostly works by mortal agents. As you pass 
through Louvain in your way home, feil not to see there 
a certain physician, named Le Kain. He is celebrated 
through Flanders for the cures he has wrought among 
the blind, and his advice is sought by all classes from 
far and near. He lives hard by the H6tel de ViUe, Imt 
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any one will inform you of his residence. Stay, my 
cliild, yon shall take him a note from me ; he is a bene* 
Tolent and kind man, and you shall tell him exactly the 
game story (and with the same voice) jou have told to 
me." 

So saying the priest made Lucille accompany him to 
his home, and forcing her to refresh herself less spar- 
ingly than she had yet done since she had left Maiines, 
h^ gave h^r his blessing, a^d a letter, to Le Kain, which 
he rightly judged would ensure her a patient hearing 
frc^n the physician. Well known among all men of 
science was the name of the priest, and a word of re^ 
commendation fcQxa him went farther, where virtue and 
wisdom were honored^ than the longest letter from the 
Iiai:^h1iest sieur in Planders. 

With a patient and hopeful spirit, the young p%rim 
turned her back pn the Eoman Cologne, and now about 
to rejoin St. Amand, she felt neither the heat of the 
sun nor the weariness of the road. It was one day at 
noon that she again passed through Louvain, and she 
soon found herself by the noble edifice of the Hotel do 
Yille. Proud rose its Gothic spires against the sky, 
and the sun shone bright on its rich tracery and Gothic 
casements; the broad, open street was crowded with 
persons of all classes, and it was with some mod^t 
alarm that Lucille lowered her veil and mingled with 
the throng* It was easy, as the priest had said, to find 
tbe house of Le Kain ; she bade the servant take the 
priest's letter to his master, and sl)e was not long kept 
waiting before she was admitted to the physician's 
presence^ He was a spare, tail man, with a bald front, 
cmd a calm and friendly countenance. He was not less 
touched than the priest had been by the manner in 
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whicli she narrated her story, described the affliction of 
her betrothed, and the hope that had inspired the pil- 
grimage she had just made. 

"Well," said he encouragingly, "we must see our 
patient. You can bring him hither to me." 

" Ah, sir, I had hoped — ^" Lucille stopped suddenly. 

" What, my young friend V^ 

" That I might have had the triumph of taking you 
to Mahnes. I know, sir, what you are about to say 5 
and I know, sir, your time must be yery valuable ; but 
I am not so poor as I seem, and Eugene^ that is Mon^ 
sieur St. Amand, is very rich, and — ^and I have at 
Bruxelles what I am sure is a large sum ; it was to 
have provided for the wedding, but it is most heartily 
at your service, sir." 

Le Kain smiled ; he was one of those men who love 
to read the human heart when its leaves are fair and 
undeffled ; and, in the benevolence of science, he would 
have gone a longer journey than from Louvain to Ma- 
lines to give sight to the blind, even had St. Amand 
been a beggar. 

" Well, well,^' said he, " but you forget that Mon- 
sieur St. Amand is not the only one in the world who 
wants me. I must look at my note-book, and see if I 
can be spared for a day or two." 

So saying he glanced at his memoranda ; every thing 
smiled on Lucille: he had no engagements that his 
partner could not fulfil, for *some days ; he consented 
to accompany Lucille to Malines. 

Meanwhile cheerless and dull had passed the time 
to St. Amand ; he was perpetually asking Madame le 
Tisseur what hour it was ; it was almost his only queen 
tion. There seemed to him no sun in the heavens, no 
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freshness in the ah*, and he even forbore his favorite 
music ; the instrument had lost its sweetness since Lu- 
cille was not by to listen. 

It was natural that the gossips of Malines should feel 
some envy at the marriage Lucille was about to make 
with one whose competence report had exaggerated 
into prodigal wealth, whose birth had been elevated 
from the respectable to the noble, and whose handsome 
person was clothed, by the interest excited by his mis- 
fortune, with the beauty of Antinous. Even that mis- 
fortune, which ought to have leveled all distinctions, 
was not sufficient to check the general envy ; perhaps 
to some of the dames of Malines blindness in a husband 
was indeed not the least agreeable of all qualifications 1 
But there was one in whom this envy rankled with a 
peculiar sting; it was the beautiful, the all-conquering 
Julie. That the humble, the neglected Lucille should 
be preferred to her ; that Lucille, whose existence was 
well-nigii forgot besides Julie's, should thus become 
suddenly of importance ; that there should be one per- 
son in the world, and that peraon young, rich, hand- 
some, to whom she was less than nothing, when weigh- 
ed in the balance with Lucille, mortified to the quick a 
vanity that had never till then i^eceived a wound. " It 
is well," she would say, with a bitter jest, '' that Lu- 
cille's lover is blind. To be the one it is necessary to 
be the other 1" 

During Lucille's absence she had been constantly in 
Madame le Tisseur's house — ^indeed Lucille had prayed 
her to be so. She had sought, with an industry that 
astonished herself, to supply Lucille's place, and among 
the strange contradictions of human nature, she had 
learned, during her effox'ts to please, to love the object 
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of those efforts, — aa luuch at lea^t aa she was capable of 
loving. 

She conceived a positive hatred to Lucille ; she per- 
sisted in imagining that nothing but the accident of first 
acquaintance had deprived her of a conquest with which 
she persuaded herself her happiness had become connect- 
ed. Ebd St. Amand never loved Lucille, and proposed to 
Julie, his misfortune would have made her reject him, 
despite his wealth and Ids youth; buJbto be LucUle's 
lover, and a conquest to be won from Lucille, raised 
him instantly to an importance not his own. Safe, 
however, in his affliction, the arts and beauty of Jtvlie 
fell harmless on the fidelity of St. Amand. Nay, he 
liked her less than ever, for it seemed an impertinence 
in any one to counterfeit the anxiety and watchfulness 
of Lucille. 

" It is time, sm*ely it is time, Madame le Tisseur, 
that Lucille should return. She might liave sold all 
the lace in Malines by this time,'^ said St. Amand one 
day, peevishly. 

"Patience, my dear friend, patience; perhaps she 
may return to-morrow." 

^' To-morrow ! let me see, it is only six o'clock ; only 
six, you are sure 3" 

" Just five, dear Eugene, shall I read to you ? This 
is a new book from Paris, it has made a great noise," 
said Julie. 

" Ton are very kind, but 1 will not trouble you." 

" It is any thing but trouble." 

" In a word, then, I would rather not." 

"OI that he could see," thought Julie; "would I 
not punish him for this 1" 

"I hear carriage wheels; who can be passing this 
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way? Snrefy it is tbe voiturier from Bnixelles/^ said 
St. Amand, starting up, it is his day, his hour, too. No, 
no, it is a h'ghter vehicle," and he sank down listlessly 
on his seat. 

Nearer and nearer rolled the wheels; they turned 
the comer; they stopped dt the lowly door; and — 
oTercome — overjoyed, Lucille was clasped to the bosom 
of St. Amand. 

" Stay," said she, blushing, as she recovered her self- 
possession, and turned to Le Kain, " pray pardon me, 
sir. Dear Eugene, I have brought with me one who, 
by God^B blessing, may yet restore you to sight.'* 

" We must not be sanguine, my child," said Le Kain, 
" any tKing is better than disappointment." 

To close this part of my story, dear Gertrude, Le 
Eain examined St. Amand, and the result of the exam- 
ination wats a confident belief in the probability of a 
cure. St. Amand gladly consented to the experiment 
of an operation ; it succeeded — ^the blind man saw ! O ! 
what were LuciHe's feelings, what her emotion, what 
her joy, when she found the object of her pilgrimage — 
of her prayers-^fulflUed ! That joy was so intense, that 
in the eternal alternations of human life she might have 
foretold from its excess how bitter the sorrows fated to 
ensue. 

As soon as by degrees the patient's new sense be- 
came reconciled to the light, his first, his only demand 
was for Lucille. " No, let me not see her alone, let me 
see her in the midst of you all, that I may convince you 
that the heart never is mistaken in its instincts." With 
a fearful, a sinking presentiment, Lucille yielded to the 
request to which the impetuous St. Amand would hear, 
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indeed, no denial. The fatlier, the mother, Julie, Lu- 
cille, Julie's younger sisters assembled in the littib pM*- 
lor ; the door opened, and St. Amand stood hesitating 
on the* threshold. One look around sufficed to him ; 
his face brighteined, he uttered a cry of joy. " Lucille 1 
Lucille !" he exclaimed, " it is you, I know it, y(yu, 
only!" He sprang forward, andfeli at the fe^ of 
Julie ! 

Flushed, elated, triumphant, Julie bent upon hitn 
her sparkling eyes ; she did not undeceive him. 

^ Ton are wrong, you mistake," said Kadame le Tis- 
seur, in confusion; "that is her cousin Julie, tiiis is 
your Lucille." • 

St. Amand rose, turned, saw Lucille, and at that mo- 
ment she wished herself in her grave. Surprise, mor- 
tification, disappointment, almost dismay, were depict- 
ed in his gaze. He had been haunting his prison house 
with dreams, and, now set free, he felt how unlike they 
were to the truth. Too new to observation to read the 
woe, the despair, the lapse and shrinking of the whole 
frame, thkt his look occasioned Lucille, he yet felt, when 
the first shock of his surprise was over, that it was not 
thus he should thank her who had restored him to 
sight. He hastened to redeem his error; ahl how 
could it be redeemed ? 

From that hour all Lucille's happiness was at an end ; 
her fairy palace was shattered in the dust ; the magi- 
Qjan's wand was broken up ; the Ariel was given to tibe 
winds ; and the bright enchantment no Jonger distin- 
guished the land she lived in from the rest of .the barren 
world. It was true that St* Amand's words were kind ; 
it is true that he remembered with the deepest gratitude 
all she had done in his behalf ; it is true that he forced 
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himself again aad again to say, ** She is my betrothed 
— my benefactress 1" and he cursed himself to think 
that the feelings he had entertained for her were fled. 
Where was the paasion of his words ? Where the ardor 
of his tone? Where that play and light of countenance 
which her step, her Toiee could formerly call forth ? 
When they were alone he was embarrassed and con- 
strained, and almost cold ; his hand no longer sought 
hers ; his soul no longer missed her if she was absent a 
moment from his side. When in their household circle, 
he seemed Tisibly more at ease ; but did his eyes fasten 
upon her who had opened them to the day I Did they 
not wander at every interval with a too eloquent ad- 
miration to the blushing and radiant face of the exult- 
ing Julie 3 This was not, you will beheve, suddenly 
perceptible in one day or one week, but every day it 
was perceptible more and more. Yet still — ^bewitched, 
insnared as St. Amand was — ^he never perhaps would 
have been guilty of an infidelity that he i^rove with the 
keenest remorse to wrestle against, had it not been for 
the fatal contrast, at the first moment of his gushing 
enthusiasm, which Julie had presented to Lucille ; but 
for that he would have formed no previous idea of real 
and living beauty to aid the disappointment of his im- 
aginings and his dreams. He would have seen Lucille 
young and graceful, and with eyes beaming affection, 
contrasted only by the wrinkled countenance and bend- 
ed frame of her parents, and she would have completed 
her conquest over him before he had discovered that she 
was less beautiful than others ; nay, more— that infidel- 
ity never could have lasted above the first few days, if 
the vain and heartless object of it had not exerted every 
art, all the power and witchery of her beauty, to cement 
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and continue it. The unfortnlidie Lucille — so eioBr 
ceptible to the slightest change in those she loTed^ bo 
diffident of herself , so proud too in that diffidenoe-^- 
no longer neoesaary, no longer missed^ no longer loved 
— could not bear to endare the galling eomparison of 
the past and present She fled unoomplaininglj to her 
chamber to indulge her tears^ iand tbus, unhappily, ab- 
sent as her fath^ generally .was during the day, and 
busied as her mother waA either at work or in houae^ 
hold matters, she left Julie a thousand oppoirtunittes to 
complete the power she had begun to wield over— no, 
not the heart I — ^the senses of St Amand I Yet, stiU 
not suspecting in the open generosity of her mind, tho 
whole extent of her afflietion, poor Lueille buoyed h^- 
self at times with the hope that when once married^ 
when once in that intimacy of friendship, the unspeak- 
able love she felt for him could disclose itself with less 
restraint than at present,-^fae should perhaps regain a 
heart which had been so devotedly hers, that she could 
not think that without; a fault it was irrevocably gone ; 
on that hope she anchored all the little happiness that 
remained to her. And still St Amand pressed their 
marriage, but in what different tones I In fact, he 
wished to preclude from himself the possibility of a 
deeper ingratitude' than that which he had incurred al- 
ready. He vainly thought that the broken reed of love 
might be bound up and strengthened by the ties of 
daty ; and at least he was anxious that his hand, his 
fortune, his esteem, his gratitude, should give to Lu- 
cille the only recompense it was now in his power to 
bestow. Meanwhile, left alone so often with Julie, and 
Julie bent on achieving the last triumph over his heart, 
St. Amand was gradually preparing a far different re- 
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waixl; a far diff^ent vetum for her to whom be owed 
so indaknxlable a debt 

There was a garden behind the hoiuse, in which there 
waa a small arbor, where often in the summer eyenings 
Eogese ^nd Lucille had sat t<^ether«--hours neyer to 
return I One day she heard from her own chamber, 
where she sat mourning, the sound of St. Amand's flute 
spelling gently from that beloved and consecrated bower. 
She- wept as she heard it, and the memories that the 
music bore softening and endearing his image, she be- 
gan to r^ioaeh herself that she had yielded so oftien to 
the impulse of her wounded feelings; that, diilled 
by Ms coldness, she had left him so often to himself, 
and had not sufficiently dared to tell him of that affec- 
ticm which, in her modest sel&depreoiation, eonstituted 
her only pretension to his love. « Perhaps he is alone 
now/' she thought; 'Hhe tune too is one which he 
knew that I loved: " and with her heart on her step, 
she stole from the house and sought the arbor. She 
had scarce turned from her chamber when the flute 
ceased ; as she neared the arbor she heard voices — 
Jolie's voioe in grief, St. Amand's in consolation. A 
d]%ad foreboding seized her ; her feet clung rooted to 
the earth.. 

" Yes, marry her — ^forget me," said Julie ; " in a few 
days you will be another's, and I, I— -forgive me, Eu- 
g^e, forgive me that I have disturbed your happiness. 
I am punished sufficiently — ^my heart will break, but 
it will break loving you — " sobs choked Julie's voice. 

"O, speak not thus," said St. Amand. "I — lorAy 
am to blame ; I false to both, to both ungrateful. O, 
from the hour that these eyes opened upon you I drank 
in a new life ; the sun itself to me was less wonderful 
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than your beauty. But — ^but — let me forget that boBr. 
What do I not owe to LnciUe ? I shall be wretched — 
I shall deserve to be so ; for shall I not think, Jnlie, 
that I have embittered your life with our ill-fated love ? 
But all that I can give— my hand — ^my home — ^my 
plighted faith — ^must be hers. Nay, Julie, nay, — ^why 
tliat look ? Oould I act otheorwifee i Can I dream other- 
wise? Whatever the sacrifice, mt^t I not render* it? 
Ah, what do I owe to Lucille, were it only for the 
thought that but for her I might never have seen thee.^* 

Lucille stayed to hear no more ; with the same soft 
step as that which had borne her within hearing of 
these fatal words, she turned back once more to her 
desolate chamber. 

That evening as St. Amand was sitting alone in his 
apartment, he heard a gentle knock at the door. 
" Come in," he said, and Lucille entered. He started 
in some confusion, and would have taken her hand, but 
she gently repulsed him. She took a seat opposite to 
him, and looking down, thus addressed him :— 

" My dear Eugene, that is. Monsieur St. Amand, I 
have something on my mind that I think it better to 
speak at once : and if I do not exactly express what I 
would wish to say, you must not be oifended at Lucille ; 
it is not an easy matter to put into words what one 
feels deeply." Coloring and suspecting something of 
the truth, St. Amand would have broken in upon her 
here ; but she with a gentle impatience, waved him to 
be silent, and continued : — 

" You know that when you once loved me, I used to 
tell you that you would cease to do so, could you see 
how undeserving I was of your attachment. I did not 
deceive myself, Eugene ; I always felt assured that such 
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would be the case, that your love for me necessarily 
rested on your affliction : bat, for all that, I never at 
lea&t had a dream or a desire, but for yonr happiness ; 
aad God knows, that if agsuin, by walking bare-footed, 
not to Cologne, but to Rome — ^to the end of the world, 
I could save you from a much less misfortune than that 
of blindness, I would cheerfully do it; yes, even 
thoughr I might foretell all the while that, on my re- 
turn, you would speak to me coldly, think of me light- 
ly, and that the penalty to me would — would be — 
wliat it has been/' Here Lucille wiped a few natural 
tears from her eyes ; St. Amand, struck to the heart, 
covered Im face with his hands, without the courage to 
interrupt her. LuciUe continued : — 

" That which I foresaw has come to pass ; I am no 
longer to you what I once was, when you could clothe 
this poor form and this homely face with a beauty they 
did not possess ; you would wed me still, it is true ; but 
I am proud, Eugene, and cannot stoop to gratitude 
where I once had love. I am not so nnjust as to blame 
you ; the change was natural, was inevitable. I should 
Lave steeled myself more against it ; but I am now re- 
signed; we must part; you love Julie— that too is 
natural — ^and she loves you ; ah I what ako more prob- 
able in the course of events ? Julie loves you not yet, 
perhaps, so much as I did, but then she has not known 
you as I have, and she, whose whole life has been 
triumph, cannot feel the gratitude I felt at fancying 
myself loved ; but this will come ; God grant it ! Fare- 
well, then, for ever, dear Eugene ; I leave yon, when 
you no longer want me ; you are now independent of 
Lucille; wherever you go, a thousand hereafter can 
supply my place ;— -farewell !" 
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She rose, as she said tfais^ to leave the i*oom; but St. 
Amand, seizing her hand, which she in yaia emdearor- 
ed to withdraw from his clasp, poured fordi incoherent- 
ly, passionately, his reproaches on himself, iiis eloquent 
persuasions against her resolution. 

^^ I confess,'' said he, '^that I have been allnred £c»r a 
moment ; I confess that Julie's beaul^ made me less 
sensible to your stronger, joslt holier, O, far, flar holier 
title to my love I But forgive me, dearest Lueilie ; al- 
ready I return to you, to all I once felt for you ; make 
me not curse the blessing of sight that I owe to yon. 
Tou must not leave me ; never can we two paart; try 
me, only try me, and if ever, hereafter, my heart wan- 
ders from yoUj therh, Lucille, leave me to my remorse.^' 

Even at that moment Lucille did not yield ; she felt 
that his prayer was but the enthusiasm of tliehour ; she 
felt that there was a virtue in her pride ; that to leave 
him was a duty to herself. In vain he pleaded ; in vain 
were his embraces, his prayers ; in vain he reminded 
her of her plighted troth, of her aged parents, whose 
happiness had become wrapped in her union with him ; 
^^How, even were it as you wrongly believe, how in 
honor to them can I desert you, can I wed another ?" 

"Trust that, trust all to me,'^ answered Lucille; 
"your honor shall be my. care, none shall blame you; 
only do not let your marriage with Julie be celebrated 
here before their eyes ; that is all I ask, aU they ean 
expect. God bless you I Do not fancy I shall be un- 
happy, for whatever happiness the world gives you, 
shall I not have contributed to bestow it ?— and with 
that thought I am above compassion." 

She glided from his arms, and left him to a solitude 
more bitter even than that of blindness; that very 
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ni^t Lueille sought her mother ; to her she coofided 
all. I pass oyer the reasons 1^ urged, the argameuts 
she oTercaiiu3; she eonqii«*ed rather than convinced, 
aad leaving to Madame le Tiflseor the painfnl task of 
breaking to her father her unalterable resohiticm, she 
q«iitted Malines the next morning, and with a heart too 
honest to be utterly mfliout comfort, paid that visit to 
her annt which had been bo long def^red. 

The pride of LndUe's parents prevented them from 
leproaching St. Amand. He did not bear, however, 
their cold, and akered looks ; he left their honae ; and 
though for gerveral days he would not even see Julie, 
yet her beauty and her art gradually resumed their 
empire oyer him. They wore married at Courtroi, and 
to the joy o£ the vain Julie, departed to the gay me- 
tropolis of France. But before their departure, before 
his marriage, St. Amand endeavored to appease his 
coBseienoe, by pm*chasing for Monsieur le Tisseur, a 
much more lucratiye and honorable office than that he 
now held. Bightly judging that Malines could no 
longer be a pleasant residence for them, and much less 
£>r Lucille, the duties of the post were to be fulfilled in 
another town ; and knowing that McHisieur le Tiaseur's , 
delicacrir would revolt at receiving such a favor from 
his hands, he k^pt the nature of his negotiation a dose 
secret, and suffered the honest citizen to believe that 
his ewn merite alone had entitled him to so unexpected 
a promotion. 

Time went on. This quiet and simple history of 
humble affections took its date in a stormy epoch of the 
world — the dawning revolution of France. The family 
of Lucille had been little more than a year settled in 
thdrnew residence when Dumouriez led his army into 
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the Netherlands, But how meanwhile had that year 
passed for LuciUel I hare said that her spirit was 
naturally high; that though bo tender, she was not 
weak ; her very pilgrimage to Cologne alon-e, and at 
the timid age of Beyent^en, prored that there was & 
atreagthinher natiure no^less tiian a devotion in her 
love. The sacrifice she had made brought its own re- 
ward. She believed St. Amand was happy, and ^he 
would notcgive way to the selfishness of gri^; she had 
still duties to perform ; she would still comfort her pa- 
iBnts, and oheer their age; she could still be all the 
world to them ; she felt this and was <K>nsoled. Only 
once during the year had she heard of Julie ; she had 
been seen by a mutual friend at Paris, gay, Iwnlfiant, 
courted, and admired ; c£ 8L Amand she heard nothing. 
My tale, dear Gertrude, does not lead me through 
the harsh scenes of war, I do not tell you of tlie 
slaughter and the siege, and the blood that inundated 
those &ir lands, the great battle-field of Europe. The 
people of the ^Netherlands in general were with the 
cause of Dumouriez, but the town in which Le Tisseur 
dwelt offered some sh'ght rei^stanee to his arms. Le 
Tisseur himself despite his age, girded on his sword ; 
the town was carried, and the fierce and lioentioue 
troops of the conqueror poured, flushed with their easy 
victory, through its streets. Le Tisseur's house was 
filled with drunken and rude troopers ; Lucille hersdf 
trembled in the fierce gripe of one of those dissolute 
soldiers, more bandit than soldier, whom the subtle 
Dumouriez had united to his army, and by whose blood 
he so often saved that of his nobler band ; her shrieks, 
her cries were vain, when suddenly the reeking troop- 
ers gave way ; " the captain ! brave captain 1 ^^ was 
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flhooted forth; tbe nuoient soldier, felled by a power- 
fid arm^ Bank senseless at the feet of Lucille; and a 
glorious form, towmng above its fellows, even through 
its glitteruig garb) even in that dreadful hour remem- 
bered at a glauce by Lucille, stood at her side ; her 
proteetop — herguar<KMil — ^thus once more she bdidd 
St4 Amasd I 

The house was eleared in an instant — the door bar- 
ted* Shotitd) grmoAf wild sDinteh^ of exulting song, 
the dang of arms, the tramp of horses, the hurrying 
footst^ps^ the tdeep music, soimded loud and blended 
telsribly without ; Lucille he^^ them not,— she was on 
tibail breast which never should have deserted her. 

]Q3bctually to protect his friends, St. Amand took up 
his quarters at their house ; and for two days he was 
once more ut^dar the same roof as Lucille. He never 
reeunred vdiuntmly to Julie; he answered Lucille's 
timid inquiry after h^r health briefly, and with cold- 
ness but he q)oke with all the enthusiasm of a long 
pent and urdent epirit^ of .the new profession he had 
embraced. Glory seemed now to be his only mistress, 
and the vivid delusion of the Urst bright dreams of the 
revolataoa filled his n^ttd, broke from his tongue, and 
lighted up those dark eyes whieh Lucnile had redeemed 
today* 

She saw him depait at the head of his troop; she 
saw his proud crest gkneing in the sub; she saw his 
steed winding through the narrow street ; she saw that 
Ids kst glance reverted to her, where she stood at the 
d0<^ ; and as he waved Ids adieu^ she fancied that 
tliere was on his face that look of deep and grateful 
tenderness which reminded her of the one bright epoch 
of her lif e« 

15 
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She was right ; St. Amand Had long since in bitter- 
nees repented of a transient in&tuation, had long since 
discovered the true Florimel from the false, and felt 
that, in Julie, Lacille'swrcHigs were avenged. Bnt in 
the hurry and heat of war he plunged that regret — the 
keenest of all — ^which embodies the bitter words " too 

LATE !" 

Years passed away, and in the resumed tranquillity 
of LncUle's life, the brilliant apparition of St. Amand 
appeared as something dreamt of, not seen. The star 
of !N^apoleon had risen above the horizon ; the romance 
of his early career had commenced ; and the campaign 
of Egypt had been the herald of those brilliant and me- 
teoric successes which flashed forth from the gloom of 
the revolution of France. 

Yon are aware, dear Gertrude, how many in the 
French as well as the English troops returned home 
from Egypt, blinded with the ophthalmia of that arid 
soil. Some of the young men in Lucillo's town, who 
had joined Ifapoleon's army, came back, darkened by 
that fearful affliction, and Lucille's alms, and Lucille's 
aid, and LuciUe's sweet voicQ were ever at hand for 
those poor sufferers, whose common misfortune touched 
so thrilling a chord of her heart. 

Her father was now dead, ^nd she had only her 
nK>ther to cheer amid the ills of age. As one evening 
they sat at work together, Madame le Tisseur, said after 
a pause, — 

^' I wish, dear Lucille, thou couldst be persuaded to 
marry Justin ; he loves thee well, and now that thou 
art yet young, and hast many years before thee, thou 
shouldst remember that when I die thou wilt be alone." 

" Ah cease, dearest mother, I nevei* can marry now. 
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and as for love — once taught in the bitter school in 
which I have learned the knowledge of myself — ^I can- 
not be deceiv€ki again." 

"My Lucille, yon do not know yourself; never was 
woman loved, if Justin does not love you ; and never 
did lover feel with more real warmth how worthily he 
loved." V 

And this was true ; and not of JustiQ alone, for Lu- 
Cillers modest virtues, her kindly temper, and a certain 
undulating and feminine grace, which accompanied all 
her movements, had secured her as many conquests as 
if she had been beautiful. She had rejected all offers 
of marriage with a shudder ; without eyen the throb of 
a flattered vanity. One memory, sadder, was also 
dearer to her than all things ; and something sacred in 
its recollections made her deem it even a crime to think 
of effacing the past by a new affection. 

**I believe," continued Madame le Tisseur, angrily, 
" that thou still thinkest fondly of him from whom only 
in the world thou couldst have experienced ingratitude." 

"Nay, mother," said Liicille with a blush and a 
slight sigh, " Eugene is married to another." 

While thus conversing, they heard agentieand timid 
knock at the door — the latch was lifted. " This," said 
the rough voice of a commissaire of the town^ — " this, 
monsieur, is the houjse of Madams le Tissewr^ and — 
nooUla mademoisdle / " A tall figure, with a shade over 
his eyes, and wrapped in a long military cloak, stood in 
the room. A thrill shot across Lncille's heart He 
stretched out his arms ; " Lucille," said that melancholy 
voice, which had made the music of her first youth — 
*' where art thou, Lucille ; alas I she does not recognize 
St. Amand." 



L 
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Thus was it, indeed. By a siBgular fatality, the 
burning suns and the sharp dust of the plains of Egypt 
had smitten the young soldier, in the flush of his career, 
with a second — ^and this time, with an irremediable — 
blindness! He had returned to France to find his 
hearth lonely : Julie was no more-^a sudden fever had 
cut her off in the midst of youth; and he had sought 
his way to Lucille's house, to see if one hope. yet re- 
mained to him in the world 1 

And when, days afterward, humbly and sadly he re- 
urged a former suit, did Lucille shut her heart to its 
prayer ? Did her pride remember its wound— did she 
revert to its desertion — did she say to the whisper of 
her yearning love — " Th(m hast ieen, "before fcfrmken ?" 
That voice and those darkened eyes pleaded to her 
with a pathos not to be resisted;."! am. once more 
necessary to him," was all her thought ; " if I reject 
him who will tend him ?" In that thought was the 
motive of her conduct ; in that thought gushed back 
upon her soul all the springs of cheeked, but uncon- 
quered, unconquerable love I In that thought she stood 
beside him at the altar, and pledged, with a yet holier 
devotion than she might have felt of yore, the vow of 
her imperishable truth. 

And Lucille found, in the future, a reward which the 
common world could never comprehend. With his 
blindness returned all the feelings she had first awaken- 
ed in St. Amand's solitary heart ; again he yearned for 
her step — ^again he missed even a moment's absence 
from his side— again her voice chased the shadow from 
his brow— and in her presence was a sense of shelter 
and of sunshine. He no longer sighed for the blessing 
he had lost ; he reconciled himself to fate, and entered 
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into that serenity of mood wliicli mostly cliaracterizes 
the blind. Perhaps, after we have seen the actaal world, 
and experienced its hollow pleasures, we can resign 
onrselves the better to its exclusion ; and as the cloister 
which repels the ardor of our hope is sweet to our re- 
membrance, so the darkness loses its terror when expe- 
rience has wearied us with the glare and travail of the 
day. It was something, too, as they advanced in life, 
to feel the chains that bound him to Lucille strengthen- 
ing daily, and to cherish in his overflowing heart the 
sweetness of increasing gratitude; it was something 
that he could not see years wrinkle that open brow, or 
dim the tenderness of that touching smile ; it was some- 
thing that to him she was beyond the reach of time, and 
preserved to the verge of a grave (which received them 
both within a few days of each other), in all the bloom 
of her unwithering affection — ^in all the freshness of a 
heart that never could grow old t 



PATTY'S REVENGE. 



ANONYMOUS. 



PART I. 

— ' , 

" Who 'll have a game of croquet ? " exclaimed one 
of three idle young men who had been lazily knocking 
the balls about the ground. "It 's going to be piping 
hot to-day; the sooner we persuade some of those 
young ladies to come out, the better." 

" Persuade away, then," answered his companion — 
*' England expects every man to do his duty. I suppose 
it's the duty of Henry St. George to make himself 
generally agreeable. Hurrah for the 12th of August I 
— ^it will be St. George's duty to make himself exclu- 
sively agreeable to the grouse after that day. To-day 
is the 2d. I can stand a few days' repose after the 
fatigues of my journey, unless the young ladies are 
nnusually heavy on hand." 

" Here come three ; Grahame, with his mallet, brings 
up the rear. They are not all sisters, that is clear 
enough." 

" Shall it be gentlemen vera^ts ladies ? " inquired Mr. 
Grahame, as he came on to the ground. 

" That can 't be fair," remonstrated Mr. St. George ; 
" We shaU be too strong for the ladies." 

(175) 
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" Not at all," exclaimed three voices at once ; " we 
defy you. Our skill is a match for your strengtL" 

^^ So let it b^, then,'' said Mr. Qrahame. " Henry 
St. George, Femham, and myself %ht the three ladies ; 
it is their own &ult if we win ; they defied us. Hoare, 
you lazy fellow, you may look on.'' 

That same party had not met before on Cranboumo 
grounds ; certain preliminary rules had therefore to be 
arranged. Were local rules to be followed, or must 
printed rules be binding ? "Was the game to have cap- 
tains, or should each player be independent } 

^' Blue ball begins I " called out Mr. Grahame. 

"Patty, that's you," said Mabel Grahame; and a 
pretty girl, dressed in white mnsUn ynth blue ribbons, 
stepped forward, mallet in hand. 

The three girls playii;tg croquet that morning were 
Mabel Grahame, Eose MelviUe, and Patty Mitford, all 
in the full enjoyment of youth, health aiKl good spirits. 

Mabel Grahame's home was at Cranboume; She 
was tall, dark, and elegant ; her composed, stately man- 
ner would lead one to suppose that her dress had not 
occupied her thoughts for one minute; and yet the 
effect had been studied, from those violet-silk stockings, 
Balmoral boots, delicate green and white muslin looped 
up over her ample crinoline, to the little white^traw 
hat on her head. And not one pin or hair was out of 
place. 

Mabel knew that her estimate in the world's opinion 
stood high, and the value she placed upon herself was 
certainly not too low. Bose Melville was every one's 
friend, but nobody's love ; merry, laughing, ready for 
every exertion, seconding every one's proposal, falling 
naturally into the seat which no one else would take in 
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a carriage, always good humored, she was an excellent 
confidante, beeanse her sympathies Vere so ready, and 
was a bom daisy-picker. She was small and a brunette ; 
no one had been known to decide whether her bright 
face was pretty or not ; every one liked to look into 
Hose's face, and what did it matter why they looked 
again? 

Patty Mitford was pretty,-^there could be no two 
opinions on that subject j though, whilst none doubted 
about Kking Eose, Patty had her warm admirers and 
her equally warm detractors. In every movement of 
her small, well-rounded figure there was an expression 
of decision and determination. She was a blonde ; the 
braids of her light, pale, golden hair did not conceal 
the contour of her well-shaped head ; her features were 
small and finely cut ; there was an air of firmness in 
the lines of her jaw and of her weU-curved mouth ; 
her face was lightened up by the deep-blue eyes, which 
openly returned your gaze with a look, as her humor 
might be, of fun, frankness, courage, or defiance, but 
which seldom bore that expression of gentleness to be 
loofcfed foJf in eyes of heavenly blue. 

Patty was young, happy, strong in her strength and 
iii her own attractions. Ske felt the world before her, 
and, with the happy confidence of youth, she believed 
that her lot was in her own making. She enjoyed her 
life, because hitherto the world had only spread out its 
smiles and its favors before her. Disappointment, sick- 
ness, or weariness were words without meaning to her 
' ^he had known nothing of them in her own home, 
and she carefully eschewed meeting with them in the 
homes of others. Such words seemed truly to Have 
little connection with the strong frame and happy face 
8* 
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that handled her mallet so actively this August morn- 
ing. 

Cranbonrne Towers was a pleasant place in which to 
spend a long vacation or a summer holiday ; iand the 
Grahames were pleiasant people to have as host and 
hostess. 

Cranbonrne combined many attractions. There was 
a commodious house facing the sea, standing in exten- 
sive grounds, where old timber and rare shrubs abound- 
ed; a silvery stream, enclosed by the gronhds, forced 
its way through fern-covered rocks and narrow valleys 
to the parent sea, and added by its presence much to 
the beauty of the place. Cranboume offered good 
shooting to the sportsman ; it was in a moor district, 
and grouse and black game were plentiful on Mr. Gra- 
hame's estate; the disciple of Izaak Walton found 
trout dashing swiftly in and out of the dark pools 
shaded by the rocks, so careftilly preserved by their 
owner, that they only awaited some skillful hand to 
draw them to land. The pedestrians, and those who 
dabbled in ferns, found occnpation suffi<!;ient ; whilst 
for the young ladies, and those who, like Mabel Gra- 
hame; came languid and fagged from the labors of a 
London season, gentle seabathing, a saunter in the 
dene, a drive with Mrs. Grahame's white ponies, or, as 
the acm^ of exertion, a game of croquet was at their 
service. There were greater exertions prepared for 
those who, like most of the present party, brought 
youth, country health, and country spirits to aid their 
enjoyment. 

Fernham, St. George, and Hoare were friends of 
Mr. Grahame. They were collected, with guns and 
dogs, to do honor to the approaching 12th of August, 
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" St. Grouse's Day," as it has before now been termed, 
and, so far, with reason, for few saints' days of the 
Gregorian calendar receive an eqnal homage, from, at 
least, the male portion of the population. These men 
had been college chums together, and found a zest in 
recounting their old experiences, which the society of 
more recent friends never gave them. Grahame had 
married a wife, and had settled at once into a country 
gentleman and magistrate; Fernham was converted 
from mad Fernham of college days into the steady rec- 
tor of a country parish; Hoare was junior partner in 
his father's bank ; whilst Henry St. George had found 
a berth in the Treasury, which enabled him to be aa 
much about town as he could desire. 

Men about town certainly have an advantage over 
their coxmtry neighbors in dress and appearance, and 
in a general knowledge of everything that is going on, 
which is often useful, and which, at a dinner party, is 
quite invaluable. 

St. George could not only boast of London polish 
over his companions, but had by nature been endowed 
with some of her choicest favors. 

He was well made, with handsome features, good 
eyes, and a rich, melodious voice. He had never earned 
the character of a flirt ; the utmost that could be said 
of him was, that he knew his power in women's society, 
and was always at ease when with them. 

He was agreeable, pleasant, good-looking; not made 
of the mould from which heroes or the great men of 
the world spring, but of that commoner mould from 
which good sort of men come, who, though unable to 
carve out a lot for themselves, can fill the one ready 
carveS for them satisfactorily and well. 
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The Fates had borne tbsse people togelihery to gpeod 
a month in a countiy-lioase ; ooUeoted them from Gftoa- 
cestershire, I>erh(f shire, Londozi, amd Herefoidshire, imto 
this Tentote place in Scotland ; as they are always, e^n 
at this very time, sending those to meet who for 1^ 
years have been traveling tinoonseionBly jbowards eiu^h 
other, destined to play some eventful part in each ptbei's 
life's history. Thousands will meet, and part a^an^r 
again as they met ; but the moatb to some m^y be ^ 
month of their lifetime, coloring all fnture events for 
them ; the hidden era from which they di^te all futare 
ocearrenoes. 

" I have missed the ring/' exolauned Patty, with an 
jxuf^atient swing of her mallet; ^^wel},.at any rate,. I 
don't oiteimiss.'' 

" Are youVioKHd^lB enemy F inqnjlred Mr. F^m- 
ham. ^'^^•^•'^•^ 

" A dangerons enemy^ lMita*iB»^^* fneod,": replied 
Rose for her companion. 

" Pray, class me at once among yJSL^^***'" ^^' 
claimed Mr. Feraham- ^V 

"How can I? yon am on the enemy'^^" .*'' 
Baid, langhing; for, having passed thipLhlf .f?' 
8he^ struck Mr. Femham's baU, and croqueted^ 




fair BtMt for the fight, and those who'oan 't wiu" 



go to the wall.^ 

^^P^, kow c JO. „, ao 1 . s«d a^ ^U.' 

Tk" g«"ii8 pKigt«aMd brMiIj j each M straggijd ii 
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way through the nine rings towards the first post. 
"Every man for himself, and God for iis all," is the 
world's vea^sion of ^' Do nnto aQ men as you would they 
should do unto you f and "Every man for himself " is 
the first rule in croquet. " No quarter allowed," " Be 
just but never be generous," are croquet maxims. 
Though you are a rover, and you know you are on the 
Winmng mde, no feehngs of pity must come between 
you and your prey, that red ball, which has beeu pur- 
sued wil^ ill luek aU through the game, and is owned 
by Miss CobVs weak wrist; every time it reajched a 
ring, it has been mercilessly knocked away by some 
strong arm* There it goes again 1 Poor Miss Cobb ! 
Tour party have been waiting so long for you to get 
through those last three rings : and feeling that all eyes 
are upon you, only makes you more nervous,, more cer- 
tain to hit up far beyond the desired gaol. 

You must not look <s*oss, whatever your feelings may 
be, though you are silently vowing that nothing shall 
ever tempt you to hold a mallet again ; a vow only 
made to be broken, for, in the present day, a young 
lady might as well chrcmicle a vow never to walk out 
of her own grounds, as never to attempt to drive a 
round ball through a ring on a lawn again. 

There was no Miss Cobb on Cranboume grounds to- 
day, inwardJy suffering, outwardly smiling^. The three 
young ladies made a good fight for victory.; and for any 
uets they received, they returned a fair equivalent. 

'^ What a muff, Femham, to have missed that ring I" 
imed the host of Cranboume, impatiently; " can 't 
see straight before you ?" 

Mabel, that is a spoon," he says to his sister, as she 
ted some good hit, straight across the field. 




L 
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"A fluke, if you like, Mr. Grahamej" suggested 
Patty, " but certainly not a spooB." 

At first the ladies seemed to carry all before them ; 
they knew the ground, which none of their adversaries, 
except Mr. Grahame, did ; and to know your ground is 
a great pull in croquet science. 

The girls' balls kept together ; they had no acknow- 
ledged captain, althougli Patty Mitford unconsciously 
took the lead ; no event in life is too tl'ifling to show 
strength of character, or the power of a firm will over 
weaker ones. 

Still, towards the close of the game, the gentlemen 
had recovered lost ground ; they were ahead, with the 
exception of Mr. St, George's ball, which was behind. 

" AU depends upon the green ball," exclaims Patty, 
excitedly ; " do hit it, Eose !" 

Eose does her best ; takes steady aim, and — ^misses. 
Patty stamped her foot by way of letting off the an- 
noyance which politeness prevented her expressing in 
words. 

"How unfortunate ! I am so sorry," said Kose. 

" It 's an ill wind that blows no one any good," re- 
marked the owner of the green ball ; " I shall get on now." 

It was his turn ; the ball went through two rings, but 
hit the last ring and struck away. 

" Hurrah I I am so ^lad !" exclaimed Miss Mitford, 
clapping her handa with delight. Even Mabel Gra- 
hame smiled, but gently ; her expressions of pleasure 
and surprise dared not be so vivid as those of Patty Mit- 
ford, for fear she should disarrange the beautifully 
plaited coils of her back-hair, so tastefully arranged on 
her neck. 

It was Patty's ball to play next. With a steady 
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band she hit the green ball, and croqueted it behind its 
ring, far across the lawn. 

" The game is lost t" exclaimed Mr. Grahame ; " the 
next lady^s ball will hit them ojff. Miss Mitford has 
brought them so close to each other." 

Mr. Hoare, who was lying on the grass, looking on, 
called out, 

" Kot lost yet, Grahame ; a lucky chance may still 
turn the game.'' 

^* We feel very safe,'' said Miss Mitford, turning to- 
wards him with a smile of conscious success. 

It had come round to green ball's play again. Green 
ball played, and, by a lucky chance, hit some thirty 
yards across the field, through the last ring, and stopped 
dose upon Miss Mitford's ball. 

The excitement was intense. At the next hit Patty's 
ball was croqueted. 

"TVTiatshallldowithitr 

" She 's a dangerous enemy ; hit her off; make her 
dead," exclaimed Mr. Grahame. 

"No, no; that would be very shabby playl" cried 
ont the three ladies. 

" Do it ; it 's allowed by the rules." 

Before another protest could be made, blue ball had 
ceased to live ; it had struck the post, and had died in- 
gloriously by the hand of its enemy. St. George's 
stroke was a death-blow to the ladies' side ; two more 
hits and the gentlemen threw up their mallets in token 
of victory. 

Patty looked very indignant. She never liked being 
contradicted or thwarted ; but it was especially provok- 
ing to see success slip from her when so nearly within 
her grasp. 
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" You need not fancy that yon have vran the game 
fairly/' she said, walking np to Mr. St. George, who 
was Btanding apart a little from the others ; " at any 
rate, it is a mean, cowardly way of winning a game, 
which I utterly despise I" 

" I followed the orders of my leader," replied Mr, 
St. George, rather surprised at being so summarily at- 
tacked by a young lady to whom he had not even had 
an introduction. 

^' That is no excuse," die replied angrily ; " you have 
quite spoilt the game ; it is a pity to be so weak that 
you canoot choose fair from foul play," she added 
scornfully. 

" This warm-tempered young lady is excessively 
pretty," thought St. George to himself. "I had ik) 
idea I was committing a cajntal offence," he added 
deprecatingly ; " I am veiy sorry you are annoyed." 

*' It is not that I am annoyed," said Patty ; ^^ but I 
hate anything sne^ng ; I like a fair open fight ; and I 
do call it sneaking to kill an cmemy'B ball for fear it 
should hit you away." 

She turned to join Mabel and Kose, who were com- 
ing across the field. They rallied her on being so ex- 
cited ; they had borne their defeat with much more phil- 
osophy. She listened without replying, for she was 
thorou^y cross — ^with the game, the ground, the gen- 
tlemen, and with herself; more cross than the occasion 
required, she must confess. 

" It 's very hot," she said, as she reached the house. 
And entering by the drawing-room window, she seated 
herself in a low easy-chair, where she remained, with a 
novel upside down on her lap, in a sleepy kind of medi- 
tation, until the luncheon-bell rung. 
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^ Can I persuade any one to drive ont with me ?" in- 
qimed Mrs. Grrahame ; '' I have sever^ calls to make." 

!No one yoltmteered; every one thought the heat ^o 
gre^t, that a slow gaunter on the shore was all they felt 
inclined to do. 

^^I know/' said Mrs» Grahame, ^^ what that means: 
yon will scramble oyer the roeks, and when I return 
from my drive^ I shall find you tired and exhausted. 
However, please yourselves." 

Mrs. Grahame prided herself upon allowing her visi- 
tors to please themselves ; she provided various means 
of amua^menty and liked eveiy one to seleet those 
which they preferred. 

There was some loitering about the bilHard-table 
after luncheon, a pretence at a game <^ play with the 
UtUe Grahames, who were starting, with a staff of nur- 
ses, for their afternoon exercise, until the three young 
ladies appealed, each with a novel in her hand, in sea- 
shore costume. Seashore costume means a material 
warranted not to lose color from exposure to sea-air, not 
to show sand or marks of water, and ncA to tear from 
friction witii sharp stones. 

" We were thinking of trying some riflenshooting on 
the b^ach," said Mr. Femham ; '' shall we disturb your 
literary studies ?" 

" Not at all," was the reply ; " we will look on ; what 
is your target ?" 

" Champagne-bottles," answered Mr. Fernham. 

The rifle^hooting continued some time. Patty ac- 
cepted the rifle which was oflEered to her, the two other 
girls having refused it. Her wrists were strong, her 
aim steady, and she hit welL 

Eifle-shooting cannot continue forever ; they wearied 
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of the amusement, and giving the rifles into the care 
of the Beryant, the pleaanre-hnnters this sultry after- 
noon sought some other mode of kUling time. ^ 

'^ I should so much like to see if the Ayplemwm www- 
m,um has spread since last Autumn/' said Eose; '^it 
grows in a cave round that point." 

" The Asplenium how much ?" inquired Mr. Hoare, 
who was walking by her side. 

" Marinum," she answered ; " it is a rare fern, and 
yet it-grows profusely in this cave." 

Rose wafi a fern-collector con amore^ 

jC^otwithstanding their asseverations to Mrs. Grahame, 
they began their scramble over the rocks to the cave 
where Rose wished to go. 

The young lady visitors at Cranbourne always en- 
joyed scrambling over these rocks, cutting their boots 
and wetting their feet ; and whether or no the young 
men enjoyed it, they always followed. It was a taste 
akin to the strange one which impels aU visitors, at 
some searbatliing places, to walk in a stooping position, 
at the imminent risk of bringing on congestion of the 
brain, in search of minute fosals and stones, usually of 
no value when discovered. They had a beautiful walk 
round several points to the caye ; and although tlv fern 
was a subject of interest to no one except Eose, the 
spot where it grew unseen, moistened by the splash of 
water at high-tide, was, from its beauty, interesting to 
every one. It was a fitting abode for Anderson's mer- 
maid-princess, when she rose from her emerald home 
to gaze on the blue sky, which was, to her inind, a part 
of her hero-prince. 

The tide was out, but the cave was stiU moist from 
the receding waters ; the reflected rays of the evening 
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Btm caught the green damp and colored stones of the 
arches in the cave, and lit them np with a thousand 
lights. The party seated themselves on the stones, and 
forgot the course of time whikt they watched the fish- 
ing-boats and the ships in the distance, and sang glees 
and merry songs. 

Mabel was the first to disturb the party, by jumping 
up in alarm. Not the approaching tide caused her 
fears, but — • 

^*It is dressing time ; we shall be late for dinner ! " 

The unwelcome summons might not be disregarded ; 
and careless of pools of sea-water, wet feet, and bruis- 
ed ankles, they retraced their steps to Cranboume. 

It was a moonlight night; an August moon was 
pouring its full rays on the blue sea. Where is there a 
more lovely sight than the rich harvest moon shining 
on the calm blue sea, making one low narrow line of 
light from the coast to the distant horizon, and suggest- 
ing to the mind the path of light by which the angels 
descended from heaven as by a ladder, when they bore 
messages of love to the wearied son of Israel ? 

Mrs. Grahame looked out of the drawing-room win- 
dow after dinner, and said, " It was despising heaven's 
gifts to remain vnthin four walls on such an evening; '' 
BO they all adjourned to the terrace overlooking the sea, 
and walked up and down until after ten o'clock. 

Patty walked by the side of Mrs. Grahame, and was 
more silent than usual. As the rest of the party re- 
turned to the house, she lingered near the porch, pro- 
fessedly to gather a rose, until Mr. St. George came op 
to her. He had been standing at the further end of 
the terrace alone. She turned round abruptly as he 
approached her, and said, with heightened color and in 
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a confused manner, " Mr. St George, I beg your par- 
don for — ^for the croquet ground — ^what I said this 
morning ; I am afraid I was rude ; I felt so angry,'' 

Henry St. George was surprised at Miss Mitford for 
the secpnd time that day. 

In the morning he had been astonished at her warmth 
and extreme frankness ; this evening he was still more 
astonished at the candor of her blunt apology. 

" O, Miss Mitford," he replied, " how can you give 
it a moment's thought i All is fair in croquet ; people 
say and do as they choose. I have no doubt nninten- 
tionally I gave you great provocation." 

" It was very provoking," said Patty heartily ; •* I 
am glad it was nnintentional, although I am sorry to 
have been rude. I do n't think I could have forgiven 
you, had you known what you were doing ! " 

" Tour anger shall be a lesson,^' answered her com- 
panion, amused ; '^ I will never do so again. Am I 
forgiven ? " he inquired, offering her his hand. 

" MutuaDy forgiven ! " asked Patty, smiling frankly. 

He held her hand in his, a tighter and a longer clasp 
than the occasion seemed to require. 

The following morning Patty found on her plate at 
the breakfast table a scarlet geranium. She did not re- 
quire to be told who had placed it there ; but she trans- 
ferred it to the band of her dress, and from thence to 
the hat, where she wore it all day. 

Each morning the same little attention was repeated^ 

It is not to be supposed from this that Henry St. 
George and Patty at once lost their hearts to each other. 
Nothing was further from the intention of either. " A 
pretty, amusing, spirited little thing," was his remark. 
And Patty, in her confidential conversations with Rose 
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Melville at night, declared that he was the one man in 
the house she could not get on with — " He is so qniet, 
80 self-possessed, and I am always saying something out 
of the way, slang or startling, to shock him ; it is such 
fim, I feel that I mnst. Femham and Hoare are a thou- 
sand times jollier ! " 

Patty would have scorned, as milk-and-water young 
ladyism, to have added " Mr." to the surnames of her 
acquaintances. 

St. George, as he smoked his pipe at night in the bil- 
liard-room — ^for fine gentleman though he was, he did 
smoke a pipe at night — decided that he admired Mabel 
Ghrahame most of the three girls at Cranboume ; " No 
doubt about it, she has style and manner ; she could 
take her place anywhere;^' and yet, after he had quite 
settled that question in his own mind, his thoughts 
would revert to his adversary at croquet, and dwell 
upon her. 

She amused him^ her out^oken anger amused him ; 
her frank apology, her freedom of manner, and her 
slang expressions t what should he say to them ? She 
was so unlike the girls he was accustomed to meet in 
London, so unlike }m own high-bred sisters. Eefined, 
elegant girls, with perfect composure and ease of man- 
■neTy never surprised into a hasty expression or a loud 
tone of voice ; he had seen among them fretfulness and 
selfishness, plenty of it, in a quiet way. What would 
such girk say to Patty Mitford? How shocked would 
they be at her disregard of conventional proprieties, at 
her custom of saying exactly the thing she thought, and 
no other! 

And how would Patty act under such circurastances i 
Would she be a match for them ? Her petulance, her 
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angry words, her fmnkuess would be wasted upon them ; 
they would subdue, awe, silence her, by their compo- 
sure, by a certain elevating of the eyebrows, and gazing 
unconscious upon their yictim, more difficult to resist 
than the most iluent vocabulaiy of angry words. 

Henry St. George amused himself by constant at- 
tempts to raise Patty's wrath, but he was nnsuocessful ; 
she was too easy-tempered to be quickly roused. 

Ten days elapsed — an even succession of pleasant 
sensations ; beautiful weather, tempting to outdoor life, 
lent its share to the enjoyment. . 

There were morning strolls on the terrace and bou- 
quet making before breakfast, letters, and desultory 
conversation succeeded by croquet; before the game 
was ended they had b^un to find it too hot for exer- 
tion, so they would adjourn to the shade of some fine 
old oak-tree, where Henry St. George would repeat 
some of his favorite pieces, varying as his mood might 
be, from Ingoldsby Legends to Tennyson's Idyls, or to 
some favorite Scotch ballad. 

Luncheon-bell would summon them to the house ; 
and then some archery, a sail, a scramble over the rocks, 
or a walk to some ruin in the neighborhood, would oo- 
cupy their afternoon. 

An evening spent in singing, and conversation, would 
close the day. 

It was pleasant idling ; perhaps it was dangerous too ; 
for idleness, we are told, is the root of all evil. 

St. George persisted to himself that Mabel was the 
girl he most admired, and yet it was at Patty's side 
that he was always to be seen ; and certainly Patty Mit- 
ford was the one his thoughts dwelt most upon when 
he was alone. 
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Their balls were always on the counter sides at cro- 
quet ; and with that vigor those small hands sent his 
ball to the opposite side of the ground I What plea- 
sure she found in sending him behind his ring ; worry- 
ing, catching, harrying him, imtil he never had a 
chance of becoming a rover I 

She was always first at everything, with a strength 
and energy which never seemed to flag. She would be 
flie first to leap over a sunk fence, cross a five-barred 
gate, run headlong down the steep cliff leading to the 
shore, take the oar if they were out rowing, and keep 
up all the while a running fire of sarcasm on Mr. St. 
George for what she termed his London airs and graces. 

He could tame her and calm her only in one way, 
when he began to repeat poetry to her ; then she would 
listen, and never weary of the tones of his voice, or of 
watching the varying expression with which he would 
repeat one ballad after another. 

Ten days could not pass without an intervening Sun- 
day — one day's check upon "their amusements ; and yet 
the Sunday brought its own pleasures. 

Most of the party preferred a two miles' walk, 
through park and wood, to church, to a drive in the 
Grahame family carriage. Henry St. George soon 
found himself walking near Patty, and they fell into 
quieter conversation than was usual with them. He 
began to taHc about his London life, and Patty had to 
confess that she had never been to London. 

" Never been to London 1 " He could not have be- 
lieved there was a young lady in England, in these 
travelling days, who had never been to London. From 
London, they began to talk of his ovra home in Kent, 
the garden of England. 
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" This Sunday walk recallfl Sunday walks in Kent 
to me, as long ago as when I was a school-boy ; but 
this one is &r more pleasant ; " he said, laughing; f^ I 
remember, my sisters and I, we used to quarrel all the 
way to church, and the French governess always sided 
with the girls; you and I are amicable to-day fcH' a 
wonder.^' 

*^ I always try to be good and demure one day in the 
seven," replied Patty ; " but teU me about your home, 
is it a pretty place V^ 

" Very," he said ; " the park belongs to a cousin of 
my father's, an old man, who ^hows aa immoderate love 
for the things of this life, by lingering here so long ; he 
is about ninety-five. We Kred formerly in the dower 
house outside the park, now we live in London." 

" Do your sisters like living in London ?" 

^' Yes, they prefer it." 

" I should not : London must be slow." . 

" That is the last epithet I should consider applicable 
to London," he replied. 

"But there can be no boating, cricketing— not even 
croquet ; and riding in Rotten-row, in such a crowd, 
must bo worse than no riding." 

" And yet London is full of amusements which young 
ladies generally prefer to those you name." 

" I should not like it," said Patty, decidedly. ** Do 
you think I should pull with your sisters, if I knew 
them ?" she inquired abruptly. 

" No, I do n't think you would." 

"Why?" 

"I will describe to you my sisters, and you shall 
judge for yourself : they are both tall, dark, and very 
handsome ; — are you that ?" 
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** You know qnite well,'* she answered confidentially. 
"I am small, fair, and very pretty.*' 

*^ I am the kst man to deny it,'' he replied. " They 
are quiet, and I may say langnid, composed, well-read, 
and accomplished." 

" I have no acquired gifts,'* said Patty ; *' all I hare 
are natural : and as to being so very quiet, I make a 
free use of the health and the spirits heaven has given 
me." 

" My sisters do nothing for themselves which any one 
else can do for them. Is that your way ?" 

" Certainly not,'' replied Patty. 

" I never heard either of my sisters raise their voices 
beyond a certain pitch ; they never hurry their move- 
ments; their hair and their dresses are never out of 
order; and," he added, laughing, "their gowns always 
have the proper sweep to the back." This was said in 
allusion to a joke against Patty — that her gown never 
was tidy an hour after she came down stairs. 

" Your sisters may be very good — better than I am," 
said Patty, hotly, " but I never wish to see them. I 
am certain I should not like them." 

"I made no comparisons," said Mr. St. George, 
amused ; ^1 only state fects." 

"Is your mother like your sisters, — should I not like 
her?" 

" Yes, I think you would like each other when you 
became acquainted," he answered warmly. "She is 
stately, but neither cold nor artificial ; and she has com- 
posure and refinement without being selfish or indif- 
ferent." 

" And your sisters are so young, and }'et have no 
lark about them," continued Patty. " I suppose," she 

9 
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added, " they would be horrified to let such a word as 
^ lark,' pass their lips." 

"They don't talk slang,'^ rejoined her companion ; 
" and, I must confess, I am glad they do not." 

" And why, I should like to know?" inquired Patty, 
sharply. '* Why should men keep, for their exclusive 
use, all the best and joUiest words in the English 
vocabularly ? It is a piece of selfishness to which I, for 
one, will never lend myself." 

" Slang is associated in one's mind with an absence of 
restraint : it is the natural expression of a rough sort of 
life, with which we wish our sisters and wives to have 
no connection. If women adopt men's ways, at best they 
can only be a mild imitation ; and our ideal women are 
not poor imitations of men— they are to be something 
far different." 

" I really think you are giving me the sermon before 
the service commences," said Patty, petulantly. 

" You brought it on yourself," he replied. 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes ; the 
conversation had fallen into a strain not pleasant to 
Patty. At last she said — 

*' Though I do maintain I can see no harm in slang, 
still, Mr. St. Gteorge, I am not content with vyself. I 
often wish I was different." 

" Do you P' inquired her companion, who was rap- 
idly beginning to think that her faults only made her 
more charming. 

" Yes. To begin with : — ^I am not half so good as 
Hose. I ought to educate myself in the way sermons 
and books tell one ; and I do mean to do so ; but it 
will be such a bore, and now I do enjoy myself ; life is 
such jolly fun I " 
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They had reached the church-door, so Patty coald 
not complete her confession. 

Ifeither of the two attended much to the prayers in 
church. 

Henry St. George lost himself in a reverie as to the 
comparative merits of art and nature, and ended by 
hoping that when he did marry — ^not that he had any 
thought of such an act at the present moment — ^be 
might find a frank, true nature, one whom he could 
form and mould as he could wish, one, in fact, like the 
young girl kneeling near him, ^^ a diamond that I can 
polish and cut as I choose, not a diamond pared and 
polished until the stone is almost polished away." 

And Patty, kneeling near him, was resolving that she 
would be good, have more self-control ; and, after all, if 
so many people objected to it, she would give up talking 
slang and trying to be fast. " I will talk no more about 
swells, larks, not call money ^ tin,' a shilling a ' bob,' a 
joke -a, 'jolly sell ;' not say I am set upon, or I am up a 
tree. And may I not even call a fellow a * muff,* a 
* slow coach ' or a ' brick,' as he may deserve ?" And 
Patty sighed deeply, to think that of her own free wiU 
she was renouncing all those most expressive words in 
the English language. 

The twelfth of August dawned bright and beautiful, 
as every other morning had been, the last month. The 
ladies came down to the gentlemen's early breakfast, 
and Patty fastened a sprig of geranium into St. Geoi-ge's 
shooting-cap, wishkig him good sport, before they 
started. 

The day was duU at Cranbourne ; there was no fun 
in playing croquet when their adversaries were absent. 

For the first time in his life the grouse-shooting afford- 
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ed St. George no pleasure. H18 friends rallied him on 
his dullness, and he was wishing himself at Oranboume. 

The truth was, that at Cranbourne there was an at- 
traction, which increased in strength day by day ; the 
more he endeavored to resist, the more he felt himself 
drawn towards Patty Mitford. 

She was beautiful, natural, artless ; every word she 
tittered was worth hearing ; the slang words he ob- 
jected to in othere were bewitching when they fell from 
her lips ; in fact, he was desperately in love, and all 
arguments of his calmer reason were unheeded. 

Life, without Patty Mitford by his side, would be 
life not worth living. He must tell it to her, and the 
future — the future might take care of itself; his pas- 
sionate fancy could brook no opposition, could listen to 
no reason. 

The Saturday following was a blank day, the gen- 
tlemen were not shooting. After luncheon, the whole 
party agreed to walk, by the sea-shore, to a small town 
about a mile distant. Mabel Grahame wanted some 
crochet cotton, which was quite indispensable to the 
completion of some work in which she was engaged. 
They sauntered on idly, joking and laughing together, 
one throwing stones into the sea, another drawing 
castles on the sand, or taking a shot with a stone at 
some sea-gull passing by, with a lazy sense of enjoy- 
ment. 

Patty had discovered some seaweed, which she in- 
sisted was peculiar to this coast, and had rarely been 
seen before. 

Mr. Femham pretended to be of her opinion, and 
said he knew it as a rare specimen, " it was a Lycopo- 
diuni maritimum fclix.^^ But here Rose interposed, 
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and said she knew Mr. Femham was taking advantage 
of their igoorance, Lycopodiums were not seaweeds, 
Mr. St. George joined in the laugh, and persisted in 
oflfering bits of kelp and seaweed to Patty, inquiring if 
they were not also some rare, unknown specimen. Patty 
laughed, and replied tKat she was sorry her ignorance 
was as great as that of her companions, and glad that 
her discernment was greater. 

Before they reached the little town, they paused for 
a few moments to adpaire the distant coast, which a re- 
ceding rock opened to their view. Whilst tliey were so 
doing, Henry St. George came gently behind Patty, 
and fastened on to the end of her hat two long strips 
of green seaweed, which hung down her jacket, below 
her waist. They continued their walk. For some time 
none of her companions noticed her novel decorations. 
When they did so, an imploring glance from Mr. St. 
George prevented their betraying him. 

Mabel entered the one shop Holmgate could boast ; 
the shop which sold bacon and Berlin wool, tallow-dips 
and cheese, sweeping brushes and cotton gowns ; sold, 
in fact, everything except the one article the purchaser 
required, after the manner of shops in country towns. 
She found that they did not sell crochet-cotton; so 
their walk had been fruitless, and they began to re- 
trace their steps. 

Not fruitless so far as fun was concerned, for Patty's 
long streamers afforded great amusement. Unconscious 
Patty had stood at the carriage of the member's wife, 
making conversation, whilst Mabel was shopping ; had 
walked down High street, wondering why the people 
turned to stare at her as she passed. 
. " Look behind you 1 " cried out two lads more for- 
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ward than their companions, as they came to the out- 
skirts of the town ; " look behind you, Miss I" Patty 
turned her head, and of course saw nothing. 

" I really cannot stand this any longer," said Rose, 
who had joined Mr, St. George ; " it is a great shame 
of us all.'' 

"What do those little urchins mean?" inquired 
Patty. 

Mr. Fernham took hold of her long seaweed stream- 
ers. Patty mistook his meaning, and, shaking her head, 
exclaimed, " No, no ; you shall not fasten those on to 
me ! "Wliere have you hid them all this time V^ 

" On you," exclaimed Rose, laughing. 

" On me ! Impossible 1 I have not been through 
Holmgate, talking to Mrs. Grey, with those absurd 
things hanging about me ?" 

" You have, indeed," said Rose, through her laughter. 

" 0, Rose, it is too much of a joke ; how could you 

do it r 

"It was not me!" exclaimed Rose. "Not me I" 
said Mabel and Mr. Fernham in one breath ; whilst 
all eyes turned on Henry St. George. 

*^ Surely it was not you ? " said Patty, quite slowly. 

" Yes, it was," interposed Rose ; " Mr. St. George did 
it before we went into the town ; that has been our joke. 
I am nearly dead from suppressed laughter." 

Patty took no notice of Rose's remark, but looking full 
at Henry St. George, she said, very measuredly, " I am 
surprised ; I had thought differently of you." 

Her color was heightened ; she showed her anger in 
no other way, and walked on rapidly. 

The whole party felt guilty ; for Patty was seriously 
displeased. She prided herself on the way she could 
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take a joke ; and had it been Mr. Femham wlio liad 
thus decorated her hat, she would probably only have 
laughed, and ended the subject by saying, *' What a 
shame 1 see if I don't pay you out 1 " Mr. St. George 
was already different in her eyes from any one else ; she 
had not said so to herself; but she did, in fact, think lit- 
tle less of him than he tfhought of her. 

With all the sensitiveness of a growing love, she 
thought, as she walked apart, " Had he liked me, as I 
fancied he did from his manner, he would have respect- 
ed me ; and had he respected me, he could never have 
Buffered me to look ridiculous in the eyes of so many 
people, much less have made me so himself." 

She felt very much injured, and could hardly restrain 
the rising tears ; but she heard his steps approaching, 
and swallowed the tears she would not for worlds have 
had him discern. 

St. George came up to her, to make his peace. He 
had fastened the seaweed on her as an idle joke, but 
when he found how seriously she was annoyed, he wish- 
ed the seaweed had been in its proper place, waving at 
the bottom of the sea, before it had tempted him to of- 
fend his lady Jove. 

" Miss Mitford/' he said, deprecatingly, " I trust you 
are not offended ; it was the merest joke." 

" O no ; I am not offended," said Patty, with assumed 
dignity. 

" Our joking about Lycopodiums led me on," he said. 
" I am so sorry ; I would not have done it on any ac- ^ 
count, had I thought you would mind." 

Patty made no reply. They walked on in silence for 
a few minutes. 

" Miss Mitford, do speak 1 tell me you are not vexed," 
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said Mr. St. George. '' If you are not angry, say we 
are friends, just as we were half an hour ago." 

" No ; we are not friends as we were half an hour 
ago," said Patty, turning round fiercely ; ^' and never 
shall be again I I am not angry ; I only fiad I was quite 
mistaken. I thought you were a very different man 
from what I find you ; I shoul(f never have cared had 
Mr. Fernham chosen to do it ; but I judged you differ- 
ently. I thought, too, that you liked me ; you could 
not like me unless you respected me ; and if yoix had had 
any respect for me, you could not have made me conspic- 
uous to the eyes of so many. O no I I am not an- 
gry," she continued rapidly ; " I only see that I have 
been quite mistaken. It does not signify in the least." 

" Miss Mitford I " exclaimed Henry St. George, quite 
aghast at such a flow of words, '' you have indeed mis- 
understood me. I had no notion you would have been 
offended, or I assure you I would never have done it. 
Don't say you are mistaken : you are not; you know 
the truth — you must know it 1 " 

" What truth ? " intQj:B;|j)ted Patty. « This truth, I 
suppose; that it is onH^Vy want of knowledge. of the 
world which makes me resent what you have done ; it 
is the way of all men in society, to be attentive to a girl 
one moment, and the very next to turn around and rid- 
icule lier to the first person they happen to meet. Had 
I known more of the ways of the world, I should have 
expected nothing else. That is what you mean," said 
Patty, " is it not ? " 

" Miss Mitford 1 " said Henry St. George, reproachful- 
ly. But Patty was too angry to hear reason. 

She was unsophisticated in mind as in manners ; and, 
it must be confessed, she was warm in temper. Her 
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thunderstorms were short in duration, and were usually 
succeeded by the brighter sunshine. 

Patty seiemed to be walking down her anger, for she 
did not speak again ; but it was with no measured step 
tbat she paced along the shore, kicking the httle stones 
in front of her, until they had passed the turn which led 
into Oranboume grounds. 

Henry St. George followed : during the whole time 
he had been addressing her mentally. He could not 
endure to see her so angry ; and yet he thought it was 
not a bad sign for him. Anyhow, then and there he 
must tell her the truth, and gain permission some day 
to call her his wife. If she was impetuous, surely he 
was impetuous too. 

" We have walked beyond the turn," exclaimed Pat- 
ty, abruptly ; she wheeled around. Certainly her move- 
ments lacked that repose which, his sisters would say, 
was the great characteristic of a lady. 

"Stop, Miss Mitford ! " said Henry St. George, "you 
must not go in until I have spoken. You have been ' 
hard upon me ; your own true instincts tell you, that no 
man does other than honor the lady he loves. You are 
not unconscious — ^you cannot be — of the way in which I 
love you ; how dear everything belonging to you is to me. 
I would have cut oS my right hand sooner than make 
you angry, had I imagined you would care about it so 
much. Instead of saying we are never to be friends 
again, say — O Patty, you must say — ^that the time is at 
hand when you will love me, far more than you think 
you can now, in return for the way in which I will try 
to win that precious love ? '* 

No girl was ever more taken by surprise than was 
Patty, that eventful seventeenth of August. 

9* 
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Slie had no answer ready. 

" St. Gfeorge took her hand. " O, Patty ! my true, 
first, deep love ! I never knew half the valne of life 
until I met you ; and now, I could not bear it, without 
the thought — ^the hope of you — as my guiding star ! 
Whisper the one word, and all my life, all its strength, 
all its love, shall be spent to make you happy ! " 

Patty's anger was gone. If he loved her, she could 
forgive him everything. 

They sat down together on the beach ; and with no 
other witnesses than the ever-changing, never-ceasing 
roll of the waves — that common emblem of life — and 
the hard, iron-gray stone of the overhanging rock, as 
an emblem of the iron rale of Fate — the two young 
lovers exchanged their vows of eternal love, and faith, 
and trust. 

At the close of an hour, hallowed to th^m by mutual 
vows and promises, they rose to return to the house. 
Patty whispered to him, " How can you wish to have 
such a Tartar as I am for a wife ? '' And he answered 
fondly, 

"I do n't know which I prefer, Patty angry, or Patty 
merry." 

"O, so, this is the end of the thunderstorm, is it?" 
said Mr. Femham, who had watched them walk up the 
cliff together, and addressed them, as Patty was mak- 
ing her escape, smiling and blushing, Into the house. 

The days were not long enough for Henry St. George 
and Patty to be happy ; the nights too short for the 
dreams of happiness they were to find on the morrow. 

" How will St. George senior like his favorite son to 
marry a clergyman's daughter without a fortune ? " in- 
quired Mr. Grahame of his wife. 
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" St. George must know best," she returned ; " he 
is confident ; surely, he would never have engaged him- 
self unless he knew how she would be welcomed ? " 

" O, my dear," replied her husband, " St. George 
always was an impulsive fellow ; he has fallen in love 
at first sight ; he thinks it a matter of life and death ; 
love is blind, hope fallacious, and all that sort of thing, 
you know." 

" It would be a selfish proceeding on his part," re- 
turned Mrs. Grahame ; " but I like him too well to think 
such a thing possible. They may perhaps have suffi- 
cient of love's difficulties to enhance its victories ; but 
it must end right at last." 

« 

Henry St. George's father, his mother, and his two 
sisters were recruiting their health, after a London sea- 
son, at the waters of Carlsbad ; so that a week or more 
must elapse before an answer to his letter could be ob- 
tained. 

He wrote to his mother a glowing description of the 
beautiful, frank, ingenuous bride he had chosen for 
himself: " She would be a youngest daughter to his 
mother, whom he begged, if needful, to smooth mat- 
ters for him with his father." 

To his father he wrote, ^* that he had met and won 
the woman -who, of ^11 women in England, was the one 
most suited to him ; he oply waited his father's sanction 
to be quite happy." 

Like themselves', she was of gentle blood ; she be- 
longed to the Mitfords of Mitford — as he knew, one of 
the oldest gentry names England could boast. He did 
not suppose she had much fortune ; but they were con- 
tent to wait until his father could give them a sufficient 
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allowance ; and when his father saw Patty, which he 
trusted would soon be the case, he would tlunk, as his 
son did, that she was a fortune in herself. 

Henry St. George would not have been very much 
gratified bad he been at Carlsbad, and heard the nlan^ 
ner in which his communications were welcomed. 

The letters onoe despatched, he troubled himself no 
more about the fiiture ; the present, the golden present, 
was what he lived for. The words which fell from 
Patty's lips, the bright glances which, came fi'om Patty's 
eyes, were the food his soul xequired. 

They had one fortnight of unchequered joy, brfore 
the Treasury summoned St. George to his popt. Pub- 
lic affairs wait neither for time, tide, love, nor for those 
foreign letters, which did not arrive. 

The moonlight walks ; the games of croquet — unlike 
what croquet games ever would be to either of them 
again ; those hours seated on the cliff, where, surrouud- 
ed by a merry party, tliey had still felt alone with each 
other, because they held the key to each other's heart ; 
those hundred small joys were at an end. The hour 
of parting was at ha^d- 

Patty felt no fears in looking forward to the parting- 
Mistrust, jealousy, doubt — those failings of small na- 
tures — were not her failings. Perhaps, too, she did not 
know life — did not know herself, a%d did net know the 
depth of human changeableneas ; and therefore she felt 
no fear. 

The evening Ixrfbre he left, they went together to 
the cave where he had first told her of his love. 

He was gloomy; he trembled at leaving his new- 
found treasure ; his mind pictured a thousand danger^ 
which might arise. He made her repeat to him, again 
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and again, that she loved him ; that she would be con- 
stant through trial, through absence, through whatever 
might come upon them. 

" Constant 1 ^ she said ; ** Henry, do you suppose 
there is another Henry St. George for Patty Mitford in 
the whole world? How can I help waiting? If I 
love you, I cannot avoid waiting. Hope and castle- 
building are pleasant companions ; they will occupy me 
until you come to Grangeham.'* 

**Btit, Patty, if I am prevented coming to Grange- 
ham, will you still not doubt me ?'' 

" I shall never doubt you," she answered, ^* until you 
give me too good reason ; and that I feel you will 
never do." 

There were more promises of eternal constancy; 
more whispers to which the sea alone bore witness ; and 
then they parted. 

A few happy tears glistened in Patty's eyes as the 
carriage drove from the door ; but what pain was there 
in parting, when the meeting would come again so 
soon ? She belonged to him ; he was hers ; there was 
joy enough in that thought to support her through a 
worse parting ; and Patty went on to the lawn and en- 
joyed a game of croquet, bearing with great equanimity 
the "chaff of her companions. ^ 

Care was heavy at the heart of St. George as he 
drove away ; be left his treasure, the very light of his 
eyes, behind him. Perchance he feared himself — feared 
the influence of the world, to which he was returning ; 
but he said, with clenched hands, '* Nothing shall part 
ns! She shall be mine — mine through Hfo. Death 
alone shall sever ns ! " 
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PART IL 

Thkee years had elapsed. Was it weal or woe they 
had brought to Patty? It might be weal — that was 
yet to be proved ; but if it were weal, the good kernel 
had been covered by a hard and nauseous shell. 

Patty was not at Cranboume. She was standing in 
the morning-room of a pretty rectory in one of the 
midland counties. The room had an untidy, neglected 
appearance ; there were traces of womanly occupation 
about ; but everything was littered and undusted, as if 
for days no housemaid had entered there. 

There were changes in Patty's appearance. Her 
countenance told that the three years which had passed 
over her head had not been uneventful years to her; 
they had left their indelible traces on her face. The 
budding beauty of eighteen had developed into a de- 
cidedly handsome woman. The wilful, playful defi- 
ance about her had gi'own into womanly determination ; 
there was an indescribable look come over her face, 
which told that the character which her lover had been 
so anxious to form and mould as he thought fit was 
forming, was moulding for good or evil as it. might be 
— whether or no he had been the moulder. 

Her dress was quiet, but scrupulously neat.. There 
was far more softness in those blue eyes, fixed so earn- 
estly on her companion, and drawing in eagerly each 
word that he uttered, than slie had ever shown in days 
of yore. 

Her companion was the country surgeon : he had for 
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weeks been a constant visitor at Grangeham Eeetory ; 
for Patty's father was an aged man, and the illness 
from which he would never recover had summoned him 
to be in readiness for the great call which must shortly 
follow. It is said that, in a family, marriages always 
ran in triplets, and that misfortunes never come singly ; 
and so it had proved at Grangeham. That morning, 
whilst their anxiety had been at its height on Mr. Mit- 
ford's account, Mrs. Mitford, an English matron, in the 
full sense of the term, younger than her husband by 
many years, whose description might fairly be summed 
up by saying that she was fat, fair, and forty, had slip- 
ped, with a tea-cup in her hand, from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom ; bump, bump, bump she descended, 
with a noise resounding through the house like so many 
daps of distant thunder, till she reached the foot of 
the stairs, *and lay there insensible. When she was 
raised up and conveyed to bed, the doctor, who hap- 
pened to be on the spot, pronounced that her shoulder 
was dislocated and her arm broken. 

The doctor was a family friend, the safe receptacle 
of the family sorrows and family secrets of all the 
houses within a circuit of several miles. He had in- 
troduced Patty into the world, and had watched with 
fatherly interest the twenty-one years' progi'ess she had 
made in her journey. In the days when Patty Mitford 
was the tomboy of the country; when her mother 
sighed over her utter disregard of female accomplish- 
nients ; when the strict governesses fought shy of her so- 
ciety for their well-trained pupils ; and later on, when 
Patty certainly did affect to be fast, indulged in slang, 
and chose her companions from the cricket- ground 
rather than the ladies' drawing-room, the old doctor 
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shook Lis head at the blame she itietii*ed, and said, 
" All, well, there 's stujff in her ; wait and see." 

And assuredly, thongh the doctor was a good man 
and a safe man, could he hare had under his hands, on 
a bed of sickness, those who had brought the cloud 
over Patty's face, and subdued her ways, they would 
have received no gentle treatment from him— they 
would have suJQfered, even though they had not died. 

"Will the resetting cause my mother great pain ? " 
inquired Patty anxiously of the doctor. 

" Well, my dear, no doubt it is very painful ; short 
and severe ; it will soon be over." 

" Mother can bear pain so badly 1 '' said Patty. 

"Broken bones must be set," he replied. "Do you 
run up to the hall," he said coaxingly ; " your father 
wants some grapes ; you have provided everything I 
need ; I will have in the coachman and the gardener 
to hold your mother, and before you return it will be 
all done." 

Patty shook her head. 

"Impossible," she answered; *'I must be near my 
mother, not leave her alone to your tender mercies : I 
will hold her head." 

" You 're a plucky little thing," he said, with the 
familiarity of an old friend, " but you have not nerve 
enough for that. At the moment she screams most, and 
is in the greatest pain, your hold must be most firm ; 
you will be getting soft-hearted, and it will all have to 
be done over again." 

** I can trust myself," said Patty firmly ; " let us go 
to it at once." 

The coachman was at hand ; the gardener could not 
be found. 
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" Very unfortunate 1 " grumbled the doctor ; " every 
moment is of consequence," 

^' I am a&aid he is gone to the market-town, and will 
not return for an hour," remarked Patty. 

" We are in no state for spiritual consolation here 1 " 
exclaimed tiie doctor, as the curate of Grangeham was 
announced; "our temporal perplexities are too great, 
and must be attended to first*" 

^ From what I have just heard, Mrs. Mitford must 
be much hurt," said the young clergyman, turning to 
Miss Mitford. 

" Give us a practical illustration of the merits of 
muscular Christianity," interrupted the doctor ; " Mrs. 
Mitford's shoulder must be put in, and tke arm must 
be set at opce ; I must have another man to hold her ; 
will you do it ? " 

"I have .never seen a bone set," he. replied ; "can 
you get no one else ? " 

" You 're strong enough," said the doctor, " if you 
have the nerve ; but come along — ^you must ; Miss Mit- 
ford will set you the example." 

" Certainly, if I cau be of any use." 

They had a dreadful scene in the sick-room. 

Mrs. Mitford was one of those soft, pliant natures 
who have no courage, no power of endurance in them ; 
it was a marvel how she had ever passed through the 
common ailments of life ; it was not from her that 
Patty Mitford had inherited her nature. At the sight 
of the coachman and the doctor, violent fear took pos- 
session of her. Patty's reassuring voice had no influ- 
ence upon her ; and it was only by brute force that tho 
painful operation could be performed. 

Patty did her part bravely; but, as scream upon 
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scream issued from her mother, and her whole strength 
was employed to keep her mother's head quiet, every 
particle of color fled from her face, and the blood trick- 
led down from the lip, which she had bitten in the eifort 
she had made to control herself. 

The double setting was over. The invalid lay ex- 
hausted by her own screams. The doctor wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead, and muttered to himself : 

" It would have been an easier job to set the bones 
of half a dozen men ! " 

The clergyman followed Patty downstairs, and pour- 
ed out a glass of cold water for her. She looked very 
white as he said : 

" You haf e a great deal of nerve : few daughters 
could have endured to assist at such suffigring as you 
have witnessed to-day." 

" I could not have done it for any one except my 
mother," answered Patty. 

A few more words passed ; for this was Patty and 
the clergyman's first meeting. He was the new curate 
just arrived to take the sole cliarge. The doctor came 
downstairs ; and clergyman and doctor left the house 
together. 

" Miss Mitford is very brave for so young a girl," re- 
marked the clergyman. "I was watching her coun- 
tenance in the sick-room." 

" She is a stunning girl ? " replied the doctor, in a 
tone which challenged no denial. 

Patty leant against the table ; the autumn sun was 
pouring its evening rays into the room. 

" It is the lYth of August," she thought to herself 
wearily. " I would like just one half-hour to myself 
for thought." 
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" Please, ma'am, master^s bell has rung three times ; 
bat as you were with the misBus, I did not like to tell 
you before." 

^'X y^ come this minute," answered Patty ; and she 
hastened to another sick-room — ^the sick-room of her 
father, which was her habitual abode. 

" How long you have been away ! " said her father 
complainingly. 

" Tes, dear papa ; I had to be with mother ; she is 
hurt by a fall. Have you wanted me ? " 

" It is hot, and I am co weary," said the invalid fret- 
fully, throwing his hands about. 

Patty offered him some cooling beverage to drink, 
straightened the sheets, smoothed his tumbled pillows, 
and then kissing his forehead, she said : 

" Now, what shall I read ? " 

" God bless you, darling ! " he murmured. The fact 
was, he could not bear her out of his sight, and he had 
required nothing but her presence. " Don't read," he 
said ; " repeat something to me." 

" I only know one kind of poetry," she answered ; 
but she sat down, held his hand in hers, and began re- 
peating, in a low voice, one simple Scotch song after 
another ; she varied them with scraps from Tennyson's 
Idyh. The old man was soothed at once : after she had 
been repeating for a few minutes, he cried : 

^^ My dear child, I think a psalm or hymn would be 
more suited to me, lying on a death-bed, than those 
bits that you like to say ; but I do n't know how it is, 
your voice is sweeter when you say what you like your- 
self than when you say what I choose." 

" You see," said Patty merrily, " I neglected my 
education in all good things, so I do n't know the things 
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that you like ; but it does not aiguify ; I know you listen 
to the Bound of the voice, not to the eeuBO of the words^" 

She went on again, for she wanted him to fall asleep, 
which he soon did; then Patty rose quietly, an^Jeit 
the room. 

'' Call me, if my father should wake," she said to the 
maid outside the door ; " I am going into the garden 
for a short time." 

" Please, ma'am, Mary Jackson has been here ; she 
wanted to see the misaus, but I told her she could not ; 
BO she left a bottle, and wanted to beg for some port 
wine; missus had promised it to her, she said. She 
wanted to know, as missus could not, if you would walk 
up tliere this evening, after eight o'clock." 

" To think of any one, hating work as I do," said 
Patty to herself, "having so much forced upon them ! 
Leave me the bottle, Mary ; I will fill it, and take it to 
the Jacksons myself." 

And then she tied on her hat, and stepped out into 
the garden. She stooped down at the geranium bed, 
and picked a sprig of the scarlet flower and fastened it 
into her band, whilst she muttered angrily, 

" How can I be such a fool ! But it is the 17th of 
August, and I do n't feel like myself to-day." 

She went to a shady seat at the end of the garden, 
where she could hear and yet not be seen, and drew 
from her pocket a letter, which was crumpled, crushed, 
and bore signs of having been often read. She read it 
again and again, and all she said was, 

"How could he? how could he? he did love me 
once 1 — I know he did ! " 

And what was it that had made this great change in 
Patty's life? Her love was not dead. She did not 
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sorrow with the calm and softening sorrow that those 
feel who have been divided by death from those they 
love. He had not been false to her, won her love when 
he already loved another i Ko ; ho had only been tlue 
weak puppet of untoward circumstances. And all 
those men and women who can lay their hands upon 
Aeir hearts, and can say that they chose love, the true 
union of heart to heart, soul to soul — ^that one undivid- 
ed love which is typified by the love of the Church to 
her Head — without being influenced unduly by connec- 
tions, money, and position, may step forward and throw 
tiie stones at Henry St Geoi^e which Patty at one 
time felt that she could havo thrown at him in her an- 
ger and scorn. 

But she was in far softer mood that night. When 
Patty had returned to her own home, after parting from 
Mr. St. George at Cranboume, for some time all had 
been bright and smiling. Her parents were pleased at 
her engagement ; she enjoyed the congratulations and 
importance of a fiomcee. But the pleasure beyond all 
other pleasuixis was the daily letter, in which Henry 
lamented his separation, spoke of their future together, 
and filled sheets with sweet nothings, which were de- 
liglitful to her, but would not bear the criticisms of a 
third person. Her ktters came daily, and she only re- 
plied to them when she felt inclined. After some delay, 
St. G^orge^s father Mrrote from Cftrlsbad: '^It did*not 
interest him to hear about his son's foolish love-affairs ; 
he might fall in love, and out agsdn, as often as he 
chose. As to an engagement, the idea, at his age, was 
absurd ; and a marriage, with his prospects, would be 
ridiculous. He did not care to hoar anything more 
about it at present, as he had gone to Carlsbad for i3eace. 
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and not to be pursued by home worries ; in that case 
he might as well have remained at home. He trusted 
that his son would have forgotten this foolish affair ere 
he returned home ; but if he had not, it would be time 
enough to talk of it then." 

St. George did not mention this letter to Patty. He 
spent his Sundays constantly atGrangeham, and they 
enjoyed their fool's paradise. Patty felt that if she had 
engaged herself to him, without really knowing much 
of him, she was now giving her heart to him daily 
more and more. 

Wlien he departed by the Sunday evening train, and 
she opened the locket he had given her with his likeness 
in it, to have another look at the image, the original 
having left her, she gave it a sort of internal hug, and 
said " He is such a jolly brick ! he is first-rate ! " She 
could not bring herself to the young-ladyism of saying, 
'* He is BO nice, or he is such a darling,'^ though she 
knew that he would have prefeiTed it. 

Mr. St. George and family had arrived in London 
from Carlsbad, so announced the Momi/ng Post Henry 
read the announcement, and hastened to Clarges-street 
with radiant face, although his heart beat more rapidly 
than was usual. 

He did not anticipate the thunderstorm which broke 
over his head. His father would not hear of an engage- 
ment. What. would he marry upon ? Were his ways 
and habits those of a man who could maintain a wife on 
500/. a year ? he asked sneeringly. Henry owned they 
were not ; but Patty and he were content to wait until 
his father conld allow them more. Henry argued, 
pleaded, and insisted that nothing on earth should sepa- 
rate him from her whom he had sworn to love. 
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Finally his father appeared to relent. Whilst saying 
that Henry was too young to engage himself, he agreed 
that if his son would give him his word never to meet 
the young lady, nor to write to her for two years, he 
would that day two years give the matter his best con- 
sideration, and see what he could do for them, should 
they still be of the same mind. Henry could make no 
better terms ; he was compelled to subscribe to those 
his father dictated ; and it was with a heavy heart that 
he went down to Grangeham to spend his last Sunday 
with Patty. 

At first Patty was indignant ; she did not wish to 
enter a family who were prepared to receive her so un- 
graciously. She was a lady by birth ; there had been 
Mitfords generations before there had ever been St. 
Georges. She released Henry from his engagement to 
her ; he was free, welcome to leave her that moment. 
But he reasoned with her ; and when her anger cooled, 
she saw that after all, Henry and she would be the , 
suiferera if they did part, and she would be doing the 
very thing Henry's father was desirous they should do. 
No ; two years could not last for ever. They paced up 
and down the shady walks of the rectory garden, saying 
last words, giving confident promises and pledges to 
each other. Patty vowed her thoughts would always 
be in London ; he vowed his thoughts would always 
be in Grangeham — ^he never could be unconscious of 
her. Though he was in the midst of a crowd, in the 
whirl of London life, his heart would hold communion 
with her. If he looked into an opera-box, or gazed into 
the carriages in the Park, it would only be to see if 
there were any one else in the world who had the 
same deep-blue eyeo his Patty possessed. 
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Tliey parted, and Patty shed more tears than she 
had shed the first time that he left. But there was 
BO much hope to gild her future, and her faith inihim 
and in his constancy was so strong, that her eyes soon 
lost tlieir dimness. 

Their social worlds were different ; they heard nothiag 
of each other. Sometimes Rose Melville would write 
to Patty, and say where she bad seen him; but they 
were scrupulously honorable, and held no intercourse 
with each other. He was in the full whirl of a London 
season ; his unoccupied hours were spent in the luxuri- 
ousness of "his club, those enemies of .domestic life, but 
his heart was with Patty, and thoughts of her were 
the key-note to his daily life. 

Thus two years elapsed. Patty was impatient, and 
struggled, as a bird against the bars of its cage, against 
the stagnation of her life ; but she had hope and un- 
bounded faith to cheer her through her two years' sol- 
itude, and the increasing illness of her father was a 
constant occupation to her time. . She read, in the lady's 
sheet of the Times, the ahnonncement of the death of 
the aged cousin whom Henry had spoken of as clinging 
too fondly to the things of this world, and she knew 
that .poverty would no longer be the bar to keep them 
asunder. Her heart bounded to think how nearly the 
two years of trial were at an end. 

His name was constantly among the distinguished 
guests of some great ball or party of the season. There 
were kind friends in her neighborhood who would re- 
mark in a casual way, " What a delightful family were 
the St. Georges ! How universally Henry St. George 
was admired ! Lady So-and-so would gladly welcome 
him as her son-in-law. It was a likely thing ; he was 
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always to be found near Lady Victoria, such a sweetly 
pretty girl slie was ; and then, too, she had such a nice 
little fortune ! '* 

Every pulse in Patty's frame would beat to double- 
qulct time when she heard such remarks ; but though 
the darts might strike, thpy did not pierce deep. She 
had his own words. What could there be more true 
than the words of such a one as he ? The two years 
had passed ; Patty read to her father, walked w^ith him, 
and joked with him, for, though infirm, the death-stroke 
had not yet be&Uen him ; but her ears were quickened ; 
she was restless ; for each time the rectory-gate clicked, 
or the door-bell rang, she expected that it was her lover, 
who was come to claim her for his own, to tell her that 
love and constancy had triumphed over every difficulty. 
Such would have been poetical justice ; but in real life 
it fell otherwise ; for Patty watched, and listened, and 
hoped, and scorned the thought of doubt, but her lover 
never came. 

He, meanwliile, was in London, sorely perplexed and 
troubled in mind ; he had been much in Lady Vic- 
toria's society; circumstances seemed to throw them 
together ; but he thought and dreamt of Patty. He was 
hearing constantly of Lady Victoria's charms, her con- 
nections, her money ; and he found himself always com- 
paring her and her surroundings with the rectory, and 
its inhabitants at Grangehara. As the two years' pro- 
bation drew to a close, he often found himself wishing 
that Patty had some money. Unless his father really 
did soijiething handsome for them, how oould they live 
in London as he had been accustomed to live ? He 
wondered how she had occupied herself these two years : 
had she tried to improve herself? Of course she was a 
10 
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thorough lady ; still he woadered whether she would 
take a proper place amongst all his people. Society 
was made up of so many small conventionalities, it 
required a lifetime to learn them. No doubt he had 
done a hasty thing, still he meant to go through with 
it. He loved her far too dearly, and so on. 

The two years had elapsed. Days passed : he could 
not make an opportunity to speak to his father: they 
were all together at their country house. Lady Vic- 
toria was staying there also, as his sister's friend. He 
had been riding with her in the morning ; she had rallied 
him on his silence and gloom all the day. He had 
been tliinking on what he owed to Patty ; that night 
he must speak to. his father. The conversation with his 
father was at an end ; there had been no angry words. 
His father had begun by saying that he could give hiui 
only a very small allowance; that, though apparently 
so much wealthier, his affairs were involved ; and if un- 
der those circumstances, he would take the burden of a 
wife, the folly must be upon his own head. Then his 
father reasoned with him, pointed out to him the haste 
and the folly of what he had done, drew a picture of 
what his sacrifices must be, if he persisted in marrying 
this girl. Placed side by side — pleasant chambers in 
London ; friends to drop in and smoke with him at 
times ; the easy luxury, the good dinners of a club ; the 
entree to the pleasant houses in London ; a stall at the 
Opera; the enjoyment of having his own horse to ride, 
— ^all these were necessaries of life to him; maniage with 
this love of his would debar him from most of them : and 
Mr. St.George drew a picture of a small house, beyond the 
hallowed precincts of Belgravia ; an untidy maidservant 
to answer the bell ; cold joints for his dinner at least 
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twice a week, and constant discussion how the servants' 
beer is to be reduced, or money found for the baker, 
who said he would call this morning. '' Believe me," 
said the old man, winding up his graphic picture, ^' the 
loveliest Phyllis would soon lose her charms under such 
circumstances ; domestic felicity is all very well, but I 
have seen no domestic felicity that could counterbalance 
pressing duns, increasing expenses, and diminishiiig 
resources. Please yourself," he added, shrugging his 
shoulders as he rose from his wine, and adjourned to 
the drawing-room. 

He had cut off the supplies, and his last words were 
a mockery. His graphic picture had told on a mind 
prepared to receive it. 

Henry St. George allowed Lady Victoria to talk to 
him all the evening ; apd when he went to his room, 
he wrote a letter — tne letter which Patty held in her 
hand, crumpled and half torn. He thought he was 
very miserable, but he was not ; absence had cooled his 
love ; an^ the difSculties seemed insurmountable. 

He did not do it without a pang, nor without a 
thought of the pain he was causing those deep-blue eyes 
he had praised so often. "As all is at an end between 
us, there must be no warm expressions in this letter," 
he said, and he repressed those that rose to his mind. 

It was a very cold letter that Patty received, stating 
the bare fact that he released her from her engagement. 
Two years had now elapsed ; he had besought his father 
to consent to their union ; but his decided refusal left 
him no hope of ever being able to claim her as his own. 
He trusted that she would soon forget him, and tind hap ♦ 
piness in some one more worthy ol her than he was, etc. 

Patty would not at first believe that letter came from 
him, it was so much more cruel than anything she had 
expected. Then she compared it with others he had 
written to her, only two years ago. " My love, my Hfe, 
yours till death, yours for a long eternity," and so many 
other words they contained, written by the same hand 
which had begun, " My dear Patty," as he might have 
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begun to any stranger ! '^ He had ceased to love her ! he 
was glad of his father's opposition 1 " The bitterness of 
those thoughts to Patty ! In the first hours she felt as 
though'her heart must break, from a blow so stunning, 
so fatal, to all the hope and faith in her nature. 

She went with Jier new grief into the garden, there to 
do battle with it alone, very bitter and very angry 
were the tears which forced themselves from her eyes, 
as she recalled all that had passed between them. " He 
releases me from our engagement," she thought bitterly ; 
*' he need not have feared ; one letter from him would 
have shown me that he had changed, and I should have 
hastened to loosen his unwilling fetters I " 

And yet again she could not believe the evidence of 
her own eyes. During the few hours she had spent in 
the garden, she felt as though she lived through years of 
feeling. She gave the letter to her mother ; but her 
pity, and the condolences she offered, were insupportable 
to her. 

" Mamma, I can 't stand being pitied ; I can 't bear 
to hear it talked about ; he has changed his mind, that 's 
all. Please do n't say anything about it to me, and as 
little to other people as you can." 

Her mother obeyed her wishes, but made up her mind 
that Patty was devoid of feeling. Had she seen Patty 
alone in her room, fighting unaided with the sorrow she 
could not help feeling, she would have thought differ- 
ently. Anger at him for his weakness and his false pro- 
mises, anger at herself for trusting him, and for sorrow- 
ing for him, now that he had proved himself unworthy, 
were her chief feelings ; for he had proved himself un- 
worthy, he had bartered his love for his ease ! 

She had in those houre of bitter solitude her lesson to 
learn. She had never known a will stronger than her 
own ; and now the iron will of circumstances was teach- 
ing their unwilling pupil the lesson, that none are 
free to hold their lot in their own hands, and that sub- 
mission is required of all. 

One moment she hoped she might never meet him, 
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see him again ; another timp she longed to see him, — ^in 
a crowd, at a ball, to go Tip to him, to look at him fear- 
lessly, and ask him how he had dared act toward her as 
he had done. Then, again, she was only a young girl, 
and her heart was very sore, though sheioaeant to be so 
proud, and she found relief in floods of tears, and sobs, 
with her head buried in her pillows. For it was only 
in her bedroom, with locked doors, that she held these 
struggles with herself. Help came to Patty in her first 
great trouble ; for the Power that had undertaken to 
train her nature was merciful in his discipline; she did 
not recognize it as help, but it softened her, and took 
her out of herself. 

Her invalid father had a stroke, and became bedrid- 
den. He loved her as the darling of his old age, and 
could scarcely bear her from his sight, and Patty, was a 
nurse by nature. The old man watched her movements 
about the room, though he had no words at command to 
express his praise; the music of her voice soothed him, 
though he could not gather the sense of her words ; she 
watched each little symptom ; she fed hiin herself ; she 
could make his pillows comfortable, move him, heavy 
man though he was, more to his liking than any one else 
could. A thousand little tender ofiices she performed 
for him ; she loved to do them ; and he, with the caprice 
of an invalid, scarce suffered any one else to be near him 
by day than her. 

Hour after hour she sat by his bedside stroking his 
head gently, her thoughts partly with him, partly imag- 
ining to herself the Park with its gay equipages, as Hen- 
ry St. George had described them to her, and he seated 
in one of them, whispering the same soft words to the 
Lady Victoria slie had heard about, that two years ago 
he had whispered in Cranbourne caves to her. 

It was almost a happy day to her, the day she saw 
her father in his bath chair, suffering himself to be wheel- 
ed about the garden, and enjoying the sunshine, which 
would soon shine on him no more. The doctor foimd 
them together. , 
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" Proud of your handiwork, no doubt ? " he inquired 
of Patty. 

" My handiwork ! rather yours." 

" No, no ! " he replied, " he 's past my doctoring ; lov- 
ing thoughts, tender cares keep the faint spark of life a 
while longer. I have been in many homes ; and when' 
I have seen the senseless, selfish, helpless wives wearing 
the life out of a patient husband, I have said, ' Heaven 
be thanked 1 never laid such a burden as that on mv 
back I ' Still I ask but one thing of Providence, that 1 
may die in harness ; have no long sickness : it is the lone- 
liest of all the world's loneliness, an old man on a bed of 
sickness without any one to tend him I '* 

" That can never be your lot," answered Patty ; " 1 
will come to you ; you are an old father to me, and I 
will nurse you." 

^' You will have others : when the time comes, it will 
be * prior claims.' " 

'^No indeed, I shall not," said Patty earnestly. 

He shook his head and laughed. 

^' You do n't know," said Patty ; ^' I shall be ready to 
nurse." 

" I know this much," answered the doctor ; " the man 
who had ' nous ' enough to love you, and had n't pluck 
enough to stick to you, was a fool, and I wish him no 
greater enemy than himself." 

Patty's face flushed, but she gave no answer; she 
might blame him, she could not bear that others should 
do so. 

" Ah, well," said the old doctor, " the wound is not 
skinned over yet, I see : do n't you examine it too much ; 
to be always thinking of your complaint is a bad sign." 

*' This wound is not very bad, I can assure you," said 
Patty, hotly ; -^ it is just this, we did like each other, but 
we " — she winced as she said " we " — " we have chang- 
ed our minds. I dare-say he is already engaged to some 
one he prefers, and I — I shall marry as soon — as soou 
as I am ready — when I have time." 

" I thought you would always be in readiness to nurse 
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nae," remai-ked the doctor drily. " Well, there is one 
thing I see, he has not taken all the spirit out of yon. 
You have been so quiet of late, I thought it was all gone, 
but you 're a bit of a Tartar yet t " 

Patty laughed, as the old man intended she should. 
If there was one thing in the world that dry, hard-head- 
ed old Scotchman loved, it was Patty Mitford. And 
thus in constant attendance upon her father, and witli 
little intercourse with the outer world, a year passed, 
and the first bitterness of her trouble had worn off. Her 
pride, and the strange resolve she had made to drive 
her lover from her thoughts, had been a great help to 
her. But the evening of the day when her mother's 
broken ^nn had to be set, all seemed to come back to 
her in foil force; it had been a fatiguing day* Then, 
too, it was the third anniversary of the .day upon which 
she had been engaged to him — ^that-day on which so ma- 
ny bright promises had dawned, all to end in disappoint- 
ment ! 

She read over the first letter he had written to her 
after their separation, and the last cruel letter she had 
received from him ; and many hot tears fell upon them. 
At last she laid her hot and tired head upon the turf 
where she was seated, and sighed to herselt^ like another 
Enone, " O mother earth, taie me ; for I am very wea- 
ry ! " He had been in the habit of repeating Snone's 
lament to her, in so touching a voice I 

The voice of that wearisome maid sounded from in- 
doors, " Miss Patty, Miss Patty, you 're wanted ! " 

She rose quicklv, already ashamed of her fainthearted- 
ness. Was this all the spirit, all the courage she could 
show ? 

" Please, miss, Jacksons have been up again for the 
wine, — the lather is tgten worse ; and please, miss, mas- 
ter's bell has rung. Missis is all right, the nurse is with 
her." 

'^ My life is no better than a treadmill ; so come, you 
old horse, go round your wheel," muttered Patty, as she 
started to search for the cellar-key. 
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It was the last time that Patty ever shed tears over 
Ler lover's letters ; her father had another stroke that 
night, and she forgot all besides, in watching by the slow 
deathbed. 

She left her mother to the care of the nurse, whilst 
she remained with her father. During a fortnight he 
lingered unconscious, the doctor and the young clergy- 
man were daily visitors ; but Patty heeded neither : it 
seemed as if all the love of her nature had centered on 
this deathbed, and she must struggle hard to cheat Death 
of its prey. 

Who ever won in that struggle, however fair the flow- 
er to be rescued, however loved the life to be preserved ! 

And this time Death had laid his seal on an old man, 
full of years and honor ; for it was the life of a good 
man that was drawing to its close. His life had been a 
living sermon to his parish and to his household ; and 
the faith and the humility of their pastor would bear 
fruit when he was sleeping the sleep of the just. 

Consciousness returned to him one momii^ at early 
dawn. Patty happened to be up and at his bedside ; 
she slept in his room ; he knew her, took herliand, look- 
ed round the room as if in search of his wife. "Mam- 
ma is sleeping in the spare room," said Patty, with a 
thrill of joy that he was conscious. 

He drew her towards him, as if he wished her to kiss 
him, which she did several times. She raised herself at 
last, fearing that she was tiring him ; but he drew her 
towards him, and in the words with which the patriarchs 
of old blessed their sons, he blessed her solemnly, in her 
going out for evermore. Almost before the sound of the 
words had died from his lips, his features became fixed, 
his eyes brightened as if it were a vision frorn the invisi- 
ble world which greeted them, and the loved spirit had 
fled. 

Patty was ill : " It was no wonder,'' said the doctor, 
" over-wrought — strength too severely tried, — on her 
nerves, — ^nature will have her revenge, — change of air, 
and peace, will do her good." The rectory had to be 
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vacated. AH the sad farewells had to he gone through ; 
the new incanahent was this muscular parson, as the doc- 
tor insisted upon calling him ; and the doctor and the 
parson vied with each other in delicate considerations 
■for the two ladies. The young clergyman was so afraid 
of distressing them, one would have supposed ho wished 
them never to leave the rectory. He was with them 
daily, and constantly devising some little plan for Patty's 
benelit. Her illness only showed itself in her being list- 
less and weak, and in a constant desire to be left alone. 

" So you leave us to-morrow," grunted the old doctor, 
as he entered unannounced into the drawing-room of 
the rectory. It looked desolate and unfurnished. . Pat- 
ty had drawn a chair close to the fire, and was seated 
witli her feet on the fender, gazing into the dying em- 
bers. ^ She looked very desolate in her deep mourning, 
and she felt very much alone in the woi'ld. 

. " You will be sure to like Hastings," said the doctor ; 
^' and let me hear that you are strong again, in a month." 

"I don't feel as if I should ever be strong again," 
sighed Patty. 

" My dear child," said the old man, taking one of her 
hands, " preaching is not my trade : if you 'd listen, I 
suspect the young fellow would preach you a better ser- 
mon than I can. This illness of yours is just this : you 
liad a trouble, and more people have troubles than there 
are that have none ; you determined not to feel it ; you 'd 
crush it alone. You gave it no outlet, so it 's made it- 
self one. Your strength and your spirits will come back 
with sea air ; you have had to bear three hard things ; 
for leaving Grangeham is surely one ; but there are ma- 
ny happy days awaiting you yet." 

" I had my happiness first ; now it is all trouble." 

"Not you; you have just had a taste of what's in 
store for you. Well, I must be off to my wife, that 
means my cat." He came back as he was at the door, 
and said confidentially, "I got over my love-troubles ear- 
ly in life ; but I burnt my fingei-s so badly, I never dared 
touch the fire again. Do n't you do that ; go to the fire 
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again ; but look what yon 're about when yon do. Good- 
bye, God bless you ! " He reached out his hand, but 
Patty jumped from her seat, and kissed hira afiFection- 
ately. 



PART III. 

Three more winters had passed over Pattj's head. 
Three more summers, witli all their pleasant enjoyments, 
had come and were gone ; it was autnmn onoe more. 
Patty was standing before tlie cheval glass in her own 
room, taking a last look to see that her dress was all that 
it ought to be before she started with her mother to join 
a large pic-nic party to a favorite spot on the Welsh coast, 
some miles distant. 

She bore little resemblance to the Patty who had left 
Grangehara three years ago ; more to the one wlio liad 
played croquet at Cranboume six years since. She was 
the same Patty Mitford, and yet she was changed. She 
had matured from the wild girl into the handsome wo- 
man. She was as smiling, frank-looking, and bright as 
she had been six years a^o ; there was more of gentle- 
ness than of defiance in the expression of her blue eyes ; 
and her manner was less that of some one bent on amus- 
ing themselves, and more that of a person accustomed to 
study other's wishes, than it had been in days of old. 
However much Patty had suffered in body or mind ; 
however weary the days had been, or however long some 
wakeful nights had seemed to drag; however hard the 
uprooting of old ties and associates had been ; and how- 
ever difficult the forming of new ones might have proved, 
— all was at an end now, and Patty looked, as she feh, 
in her pretty white muslin dress trimmed with blue rib- 
bons, and her little white hat ornamented with natnral 
flowers, happy, and ready to enjoy herself. 

^^ My dear, we shall be late," said her mother, bust- 
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ling into the room, ready dressed, to do her part as 
chaperone to her daughter. 

^^Is the carriage round? I am ready," answered 
Pattv : and the two ladies went down stairs. 

As they proceeded to their destination, they ex- 
changed snndry remarks. 

" It is to bo a large pic-nic," raid Patty. " Mrs. 
Eawdon told me that as many as seventy people wonld 
be there. I wonder if we shall meet any people that 
we know, and do not expect to see." 

" I dare say," answered her mother. 

" I wish the dear old doctor had not left us yester- 
day," said Patty ; " what fun it would have been, hav- 
ing him with us !" 

" Indeed, my dear, he is very well in his way, but 
not presentable to such a party as we shall meet to- 
day." 

^' Such honor, uprightness, and truth as his ought to 
be presentable anywliere," answered Patty testily. 

" Ought to be, if you like," replied her mother, '*but 
it is not." 

Mrs. Mitford and her daughter had chosen a pretty 
sea-bathing place in South Wales as tlieiF home when 
they left Grangeham, and there Patty had regained her 
health, and formed new friends. The old doctor came 
to see them, and the young clergyman often found his 
way there. As Patty became stronger, she seemed to 
find much pleasure in rallying him, and in quarrelling 
with him, much to her mother's distress ; for Mrs. 
Mitford had had hopes, but Patty's manner dispelled 
them. 

"It is too trying," said Mi's. Mitford. "Patty will 
never marry ; die actually seems to dislike all the young 
men we meet, except him, and with him she is always 
quarrelling. It will be too bad it she never has a home 
of her own at all, and all because of that wicked young 
man ; for I do call it wicked to change your mind un- 
der certain circumstances." 

" O, Mr. Paget, what an unexpected pleasure 1" ex-- 
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olauned the old lady, as their carriage Btopped at the 
gate which admitted the invited party into the grouuds 
of liie rained castle near the sea, where the pic-nic whs 
to be held. ^' How came you here ?" 

" I had an invitation ; and hearing from the doctor 
whom- 1 should meet if I did come, 1 accepted it," an- 
swered the younff rector of Grangdiam. 

It woold be difficult to say to what party he had 
originally bdonged, for he joined himsdf to the Mit- 
foros, and remained with them the chief part of the 
day. . 

Fred Paget, the young rector of Grangeham, whom 
the doctor would <miy -call " our muscular pai'son of 
Grangeham," was a pleasant gentleman-like young 
man. He was very good-lookmg on a large scale, 
stmng and active ; he wore a clerical beard, soA^ and 
silky enough to be an object of envy to all youthful 
aspirants to that manly ornament ; he was an earnest 
parish clergyman, popular in the pulpit, popular at the 
cricket-club, popular at all diocesan meetings, patroniz- 
ed by the village oracle, the doctor, by whom he was 
even thought worthy of Patty Mitford, and with wliom 
Fred Paget was, and had been for some time, much in 
love. 

He had watched her now for four yeai's witli growing 
affection ; he meant to be sure of his ground before he 
took the leap. Of course he had known every circum- 
stance of her former life — ^there were plenty of people 
to give him that information — ^he had watched her at 
her father's death-bed, he had seen her daily during her 
ill-health, he had constantly seen her at her new home, 
and now he thought the time had.come to try his fate. 

The dinner was spread on the grass under the shad- 
ow of large elm-trees ; they sat down upwards of fifty 
people. There were some x)eople there whom every 
one knew, and there were some people there whom no- 
one seemed to know ; but the weather was favor- 
able, and the party were very merry. Every one who 
was acquainted with Miss Mitfor^ agreed tliey liad 
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never seen her in better looks nor in better spirits. 
Fred Paget felt more convinced than ever that sneh a 
treasure must be secured ©re souGte one olse stepped in 
and won his prize. 

The pic-nic party, after dinner, sauntered aboat in 
twos and threes, as is the custom at pic-nics. Some 
explored the ruins ; some clambered about the rocks ; 
some searched for wild flowers and terns ; and some 
strolled into the woods. Of the latter number were 
Patty and Fred Paget. He had succeeded in dividing 
her from the remainder of the party ; the opportunity 
must not be lost, it might soon be at an end. He asked 
her quite abruptly, '' Could she care for him ? Would 
she share with him h^ old home, Gi-angeham rectory ?" 
Before she could reply, he went on speaking. He as- 
sured her his affection was no hasty thing; he had 
known her, watched her, loved her for four years ; he 
had waited, and waited until now ; she knew him well, 
just as he was, but she could not know how deeply her 
image was impressed upon his heart. 

Patty's heart beat quickly, but she felt as if she could 
not make an answer. True it did not take her by sur- 
prise ; for she had for some time felt these words must 
come from Mr. Paget some day. 

" Do you know tlie past ?" she said slowly. 

" Of course I do," he replied ; " there is nothing that 
any one could tell me about you that I do not know. 
O, Miss Mitford, I have given you four years' faithful 
service ; I wished for you to be my wife since that first 
day I saw you at your mother's bed. I said to myself, 
when your father died, the love of such a daughter is 
worth any pains in the winning ; and I have nursed 
my hope ever since, Grangeham is undianged : I 
wished you to return to your home as you left it, only 
instead of being unhappy, come back as happy as hu- 
man love can make you." 

Patty gave no answer. 

He placed his arm on here and stopped her ; then 
looking into her face he said : 
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"Miss Mitford, these words of mine cannot have sur- 
prised you ; I want to hear yon say that you will give 
me your heart, at Grangeham as well as your presence." 

Patty reached her hand to. him, and laid it in his, 
and he was quite content. 

"Does the doctor know this?" were Patty's first 
words. 

" He met me at the station this morning, and said, 
* Grod speed, old fellow !' I read in his face that he 
guessed my errand." 

There was much to be told. Patty related the whole 
course of her engagement to Mr. St. George ; she spoke 
of it fully, as she had never been able to speak of it 
before ; but she owned that the last sparks of feeling 
towards him had died out, when she read in the paper 
the announcement of his marriage, a year ago, to Lady 
Victoria Powyss. 

They sauntered on unconsciously for some time, un- 
till they emerged from the wood, and found themselves 
not far distant from the elm-trees, where the whole 
party had dined. 

"It is getting late," exclaimed Patty, awaking to 
the consciousness that she had been absent from her 
mother upwards of two hours ; " I wonder where 
mamma is ? Do you know, I think if you will go and 
find her, and bring her here, t will wait on this seat till 
you return. You have said so much these two hours, I 
should like to reflect upon it, whilst you are away." 

Fred Paget had secured his treasure ; he was quite 
satisfied tlmthe had now obtained the last crowning 
ornament to Grangeham, and made his home a perfect 
paradise on earth ; he turned away with buoyant step 
to seek Mrs. Mitford, and to impart to her his news ; 
he felt no fear as to the reception he should meet 
from her. Patty was calmly, quietly happy, — ^her 
heart was at rest ; she was thoroughly attached to Fred 
Paget, thoroughly at ease with him. The seat where 
he had left her was in a quiet spot, surrounded on three 
sides by trees, and looking out from the top of the 
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cliffs on to tlie open blue sea. She heard the hum of 
voices, and the sound of laught^er in the distance, but 
they did not approach her; nothing interrupted the 
pleasant current of her thoughts, except the voices of 
birds, crickets, and the numbers of young hares and 
rabbits that gambolled about, enjoying the declining 
day. One young girlish-looking figure was walking 
close to the cliff-eage intent on wild flowers ; but she was 
at least twenty yards from her, and never even raised lier 
eyes from the ground where she was walking. A man, 
who appeared to be a coastguard, walked past and 
addressed the young lady ; Patty thought he was warn- 
ing her not to walk so near the ed^e of the cliff; the 
girl looked up and thanked him, and Patty distinguish- 
ed a face gentle, fair, and quiet, one that seemed to 
have been mmiliar to her in h^r dreams. She did not 
task her memory as to where she had seen the face be- 
fore, and the two figures passed out of her sight. 

Engaged to be married ! Pledged to share his home, 
and give her love to another, and that one not Henry 
St. George I It seemed strange, wben she recalled the 
feelings of six years ago. She repeated to herself the 
two names, Henry St. Q-eorge and Fred Paget, to hear 
which made most music to her ears; the latter un- 
doubtedly ; and had the two been standing before her, 
for her to make her choice, unto which sbe would be- 
long for life, it was to Fred Paget without doubt she 
would turn ; he would shield her, guide her (and Patty 
thought she often required guidance), and tenderly 
care for her through life. In the happy consciousness 
of that feeling, Patty felt charitable to all, and more 
gently towards St. George than she had allowed her- 
self to feel for long. 

She was dreamily enjoying these reflections when she 
wa& startled by a loud scream, a scream of danger iand 
alarm, followed by a fainter one. Patty jumped up, 
and rushed Ipwards the scene from whence the screams 
proceeded. She ran about twenty yards from where 
she had been sitting, to a lonely spot where the edge of 
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the cliff was so overgrown with bushes and underwood 
that it was difficult to^ distinguish where the steep de- 
scent of the cliff commenced, 

It was an awful moment for Patty. The young lady 
had not heeded the advice of the coastguard : slie had 
wandered from the footpath on to the close underwood, 
in her anxiety to secure some wild flower, had missed 
her footing, and had fallen some way down the steep 
cliff. She was hanging, as it were, in mid-air, quite 
alive to the danger of her position, clinging on to the 
branches of a bush of wild broom, her only support and 
bar against falling down the steep precipice into the 
sea, which was dashing and roaring, against the rock, 
some thirty feet below her. 

The danger was imminent, and no help was at hand ; 
Patty looked vainly around for some of those voices 
whose laughter she had heard in the distance, 

'' Save me, save me 1 O, Henry, I 'm dying, falling ! 
Henry ! Henry 1" cried the poor girl. 

And her voice thrilled through Fatty's whole frame. 

'' Hold fast !" she called out ; " I can help you — 
do 'nt be alarmed — hold fast, and you are safe ? " 

" I cannot," called out the girl ; " I feel the root 
shaking. I liave no hold for my feet," . But the hu- 
man voice gave her courage, and she made a fresh ef- 
fort to cling to the rock, and not hang -her full weight 
on the bush. 

In less time than it takes to write them, the thoughts 
flashed throudi Patty's mind ; " It is scarcely possible 
to save her : I shall perish in the attempt, and X am 
very dear to some one ; she, too, is precious to some 
Henry." Patty's resolve was taken : she looked around 
for some means of deliverance ; nothing was at hand. 
She must let something down for the girl to cling to ; 
what could it be ? Her flimsy dress and light shawl 
were useless. 

Another scream from the girl, — "I ayi falling — ^I 
cannot hold out any longer ! " 

*^ For God's sake, one minute more I" exclaimed Patty. 
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She had pulled off her crinoline, and the strong 
white petticoat above it ; it was the work of a moment 
to loop the calico petticoat into the crinoline, and let 
it down to the place where the girl was clinging on ; 
she i-aised one hand carefully, but she could not catch 
the crinoline. Patty threw herself on the ground, 
grasping firmly with her left arm a yoilng tree, and 
holding the petticoat with her right hand as carefully 
as she could ; her only support being the trunk of the 
tree to which she clung, and the help it was to her, to 
press her knees into the ground. 

Neither uttered one word ; both realized the peril of 
the girl's loosening her hold of the broom for the im- 

Eromptu ladder Patty had devised ; she did it carefully, 
rst with one hand, and then with the other, and as she 
finally left hold of the broom, a stone loosened and the 
roots of the bush gave way. Had it occurred one mo- 
ment sooner, the young girl would have been dashed 
to atoms on the projecting rocks ; or had she escaped 
this fate, she would have been swallowed up by the seeth- 
ing waters beneath. In moving her hold, she found a 
slight rest for her feet, which helped to support her. 

The two young girls hung between life and death ; 
each moment seemed an hour ; neither of them ventured 
to move, not even to scream for help : the crinoline lad- 
der was so slight, they dreaded each moment that it might 
give way. It was fruitless Patty's attempting to drag 
up the other girl from her dangerous position ; all she 
could do was by stretching her own arm to its fullest 
extent, to lend her some support, and ardently to long 
that some help would come. 

They were in thejir perilous position about three 
minutes, but each second seemed a minute, each min- 
ute appeared an hour. With every nerve in full ten- 
sion, they heard each sound with painful distinctness— 
the voices of birds, the hum of summer insects, the 
chirping of the grasshopper, the sound of human- mirth 
receding from them, so close to them, and yet so un- 
conscious of their agony — the very ticking of their own 
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watches, which told how each second fled away, and 
warned how each second might be the last ; above all 
was the angry splash of the coming tide, which seemed 
to say with each returning wave, " How soon, how soon 
shall we bear you away to an unvisited grave !" Patty 
might save herself, perhaps : if their ladder should break, 
however, there was no hope for the unfortunate girl 
below her. 

At last Patty thought she heard approaching foot- 
steps, but they came from both sides. 

" I am losing consciousness," she thought with hor- 
ror ; " if I do, we shall indeed be lost." 

Then she heard a dear and well-known voice— 
" Patty ! Patty !" sounded in her ears. She tried to 
answer, but the sound of the sea drowned her voice ; 
she heard every movement distinctly, but being below 
th^ level of the footpath she could not make herself 
heard. The footsteps came near, and then they reced- 
ed, and her heart sank within her," to know that help 
was so near, and yet so far away. She recognised the 
coastguard's voice : 

" I doubt there 's been an accident." 

The answer, " Good Heavens ! — where ?" 

" About here," answered the man. " I heard screams, 
and there was a young lady : I warned her off the edge 
a little time past." 

*' Patty !*' exclaimed Fred Paget in a voice of horror. 

" There were two on 'em," said the man, searching 
the cliff as he spoke ; ^' not her as was on the seat." 

Patty made one more effort. "Help, Fred!" she 
cried, and the men heard her. 

They redoubled their efforts,- and in a few more 
seconds they discovered the two girls. , 

Patty was almost exhausted ; she thought her arm 
must drop from its socket ; and the other girl still clung, 
almost unconscious, to the crinoline that supported her. 

They were saved from imminent death. The men 
drew them carefully to the top of the clifl; It was a 
matter of no small diiBculty to save the young girl; 
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but the coastf:uard was at home among these rocky 
points, and at last he laid her on s^fe ground. 

Fred clasped Patty in his arms,. and whispered, "My 
brave, my noble darling 1" 

" Do n't say anythmg now,'' she whispered ; '^ I 
do n't want to be foolish/' 

She was very tremulous, and the sleeve of her dress was 
stained with the blood which came from her strained and 
bruised arm ; but she soon rallied, and stooped over the 
form of the poor girl who was laid on the grass. The 
girl was quite unconscious ; they loosened her dress and 
unfastened her boots: Fred Paget hurried away for 
some water, while Patty gently raised her head. The 
coastguard drew off her gloves. 

" I do believe she 's no girl ; she 's a married woman. 
Here's a wedding-ring on her finger. Poor thing, poor 
thing ! I ,am afraid it will go hard with her." 

Patty looked into the small delicate face before her, 
lovely in its deadly pallor, half-concealed by the coils 
of flaxen hair which had escaped from their fastening 
and hung about her, and she felt that she had rescuea 
item death her rival — the girl who had won Henry St. 
George from her ! Patty felt it ; she had never before 
met her face to face, but she had seen her photograph. 
She had dreamt of her, thought of her often ; often 
pictured to herself her first meeting with her rival ; and 
now she knew that Lady Yictoria St. George was rest- 
ing on her knee, and saved by her from an awful death. 

jBy this time many people had collected around them, 
and there were inquiries on all sides who the young lady 
was. How came she to be alone ? Her dress and ap- 
pearance betokened distinction, and yet no one claimed 
acquaintance with her. 

The crowd opened, and a stately, elegant lady came 
forward. She said in a composed manner, " Victoria, 
my dear Victoria, are you hurt ?" But Victoria made 
no reply. 

" I think, my lady," said the coastguard — ^for Mrs. 
St. Geoi^ was the style of a person to whom the title 
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* my lady ' seemed naturally to apply — " we should get 
her away as soon as we can." 

"The carriage must be waiting for us,'' said the lady. 
" Do you think she is mucli hurt ?*' 

" I hope not/' said the coastguard. " She owes what 
of life she keeps to that brave Miss yonder — she is a 
brave 'un." 

He thought sujBSoient notice was not being taken of 
Patty's brave deeds. 

" He will not know how to -thank you sufficiently," 
said the lady; and Patty understood, though no one 
else knew, who the " he " spoken of was. 

Lady Victoria was laid in the carriage waiting out- 
side the Park for them, and Patty and Fred Paget got 
in with her. She was still insensible; it seemed as 
though color and life never could return to those pallid 
cheelcs. 

Mrs. St. George heard the outlines of the accident, 
and then said, 

" Victoria always was devoted to wild flowers ; my 
dear son, her husband, is in to^vn for a few days; we 
were staying here for country air on Lady Victoria's 
account; it will be a*dreadf\il blow to him." 

It was on Patty's lips to say, " Does he love lier so 
very dearly ?" but slie checked herself. 

^atty found her mother waiting for her at the door 
of the house, whei'e the carriage stopped to put her 
down. Mrs. St. George said at parting, " They shall 
thank you themselves; his gratitude to you will be 
eternal." 

Fred went with the carriage to see Lady Victoria to 
her house, and to telegraph to her husband, Henry St. 
George. 

Mre. Mitford felt tired, and finding that her daughter 
had left her for so long, she had quietly returned home, 
begging another married lady to bring Patty home with 
her party, so that her engagement with Fred Paget and 
the subsequent adventure were equally unknown to her. 

When she saw a grand carriage stop at her door, and 
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a powdered footman hand her daughter in to the house 
in the miserable state in which Patty was, she was 
greatly surprised, and overwhelmed Patty with questions 
wliieh Patty was quite unable to answer. 

^' What is the matter i What is that blood on your 
sleeve ? Why are you so pale ; and, my dearest child, 
where is your crinoline ?" exclaimed Mrs. Mitford. 

" Up a tree, mamma," said Patty laughing. It was 
true, for it was hanging on the shrubs on the cliff. 
Patty laughed at her own joke ; but the excitement of 
the afternoon had been too much even for her, and she 
alarmed her mother by ending in a hearty flood of tears, 
from the midst of w^hich she imparted the events of the 
.last few hours. 

When Pred Paget returned, he found Patty lying 
on 'the S0&; she was pale and quiet. She wore a loose 
white dressing gown, for her arm was too much swollen 
and painful to bear the pressure of a dress ; it had been 
bathed and bandaged, and numerous splinters had been 
extracted. 

Fred, with the eyes of a lover, thought, often as he 
had admired her, he had never seen ner so lovely as 
she was this eveniug ; it was well that Mrs. Mitford 
found she was busily engaged upstairs, and left them to 
themselves, for there was much to say ; it came out 
slowly and by degrees. Patty was always returning to 
the subject of young Lady Victoria, speculating and 
wondering about her. 

" I do n't much wonder that he forgot me for her," 
she said once, " she has such a sweet look — so gentle." 

" I do," replied Fred ; " and for the matter of that, 
when people are in a fainting-fit they generally are 
gentle. 

" Did you see him ? " said Patty. 

" No, I telegraphed for him ; I did not leave her un- 
til the doctor came. He said she was not seriously hurt, 
only suffering from the dreadful shock. She had spoken 
to that stately lady, they said, before I came away, and 
inquired for her husband." 
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" She seems very fond of him,^' said Patty. 

" I say, Patty, I am not of a jealous turn, but I shall 
be soon, if you go on so about them." 

Patty turned to him with the frank smile and the clear, 
open expression in her eyes which could not harbor 
deceit. 

" No Fred, you need not be jealous ; with him it was 
novelty and excitement, with you it is real affection and 
calm satisfaction. I am so glad eveiything hists ended 
just as it has done." 

*' I think we have heaped coals of fire on his head," 
said Fred. 

'^ Do n't say that," she said ; " I am too content with 
the world, to have a feeling of anger towards anyone. 
Heal life is stranger than jSction ; m a novel they would 
say such a meeting as this was improbable, .highly sen- 
sational." 

Fred laughed. 

" You need not abuse Henry," said Patty, who was 
more talkative than usual ; " you rather owe him some- 
thing. When T was engaged to him, I was awfully 
fond of slang, rather fast, and too independent. I think 
he and life in general have sobered me somewhat." 

" It was those very qualities which made you plucky 
enough to save life in the way you did." 

" NOj Fred," said Patty, " that was courage and nerve ; 
the one is not a necessary consequence of the other." 

Patty had such a restless night, that by six o' clock in 
the morning she rose, and went out on to the beach, 
hoping that the peace of the early morning might soothe 
and calm her. 

If any one interested in Patty's vicissitudes is una- 
ware how nature looks on the beach at any time between 
dawn and seven o'ctock in the morning. I recommend 
them this very autumn to make the experiment, and see 
if the pure, calm freshness of the early morn, the Vast 
expense of sand washed by the sea, and as yet unmarked 
by human foot, have not the b-oothing, invigorating in- 
fluence upon them which they had on Patty Mitford. 
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She had walked until she was tired before she seated 
herself on the edge of an nptunied fishing-boat, and sat 
gazing into the sea, scarcely fi'aming into thoughts her 
intense thankfulness that she was as she was, and not 
buried in that treacherous deep, calm and smiling though 
it now was, where she had so nearly been. 

Footsteps were approaching ; some sailor she supposed 
— they stopped. 

" Can you show me the nearest turn from the beach to 
the George Hotel ?" said a voice — she knew it of old. 
She rose to her feet ; Henry St. George stood before her. 
He recognized her, and Iqok'ed as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen at his feet. 

" Patty I " he exclaimed ; he glanced at her bandaged 
arm ; " they said it was a Miss Mitford : I never thought 
it was you. Your brave deed saved the life of my wife I " 

He could not utter words of thairfss, confused, sur- 
prised, overpowered as he was by the sudden meeting. 

Patty would have escaped if she could have done so, 
but she could not, and she looked at him with a com- 
posure she was far from feeling. 

*' Can I ever tliank you enough ? " he murmured, for 
the silence was embarrassing. 

" Mr. St. George, I would rather not receive your 
thanks ; I should have done the same for any one. I 
hope Lady Yictoria is better ? " 

" Better — O yes, much better, thank you ! " he said 
hurriedly. He stood near her, as if he could neither 
move away nor speak ; the silence was awkward to both. 

The ease of manner and composure St. George had 
prided himself upon seemed quite at fault. Patty was 
the first to be equal to the occasion. 

" It is no use pretending to meet like strangers," she 
said ; " I hope your wife will soon be better. Perhaps 
you are. not aware that I am on the point of being 
man'ied to one who is far more suited to me than any 
one I ever knew before." 

'^ Patty," exclaimed Henry, "had there been any 
prospect, any hope, I should never have given you up." 
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^'* Hush ! " said Patty proudly. " I was only a child 
theu : I thought love stronger than ambition, it was a 
child's mistake. I am very glad things are as they are ; 
I hope your choice is as fortunate as I know mine to 
oe. 

" How can I thank you ? That you, of all people, 
should have perilled your life for my wife I" 

Patty smiled her old sweet smile, which once had 
had power to bewitch him. 

'* It was my revenge. Even you must allow I had a 
right to some revenge. Good-bye 1" She reached him 
her hand, which he silently took. 

*^ Fred, dear," said Patty at breakfast the same morn- 
ing, " mamma and I are going to leave ; this place is too 
exciting for us. I really can t stand so many coinci- 
dences and rencontres." 

If there are any in tliis nineteenth century who still 
cling to the notion of loving once and for ever, which, 
as Mrs. Poyser aptly said, '' must for ever be like the 
hen who sits brooding over addled eggs," let them pay 
a flj'ing visit to Grangeham Kectory ; let them look on 
the lawn there, and see Fi-ed Paget, and Mrs. Fred, the 
old doctor, and Master Fred, a happy group, among 
which it is hard to say which is most content with things 
as they are at Grangeham Kectory. There is happi- 
ness, too, in the house in town, where Lady Victoria 
sits, and copies letters for her husband, busy with 
political pamphlets. But Patty is the first to own that 
the free country-life where her lot is cast is more 
suited to her, with '' dear Fred " by her side, than the 
duties of the member's wife, which would have been 
hers, had she filled the place that Lady Victoria now 
occupies. 
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